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EPISO 


More than two months have elapsed since the opening of the 
giant German Offensive on March 21. This attack, which was 

the fruit of the mighty effort to reorganize and 

strengthen the German army made during the 

winter of 1916-17—under cover of a big Peace 
Offensive—was loudly advertised as seeking an immediate 
“decision.” It was allowed to be christened by the faithful 
“the Kaiser Battle,” just as “ Verdun” had been called after 
the Crown Prince, and the world was informed that the All- 
Highest was in supreme command of the hundred odd divisions 
that participated in the first phase. The troops themselves were 
continually stimulated by announcements of the Imperial presence 
at critical spots on the Front at critical moments, while the 
Imperial Family at the Back were deluged with bombastic 
bulletins from the Kaiser, whose personal Press Bureau worked 
overtime, as it was felt to be a fateful moment in the history of 
Hohenzollernism, about to add a dazzling military triumph in the 
West to its political triumphs in the East. We need not believe 
all we hear about supposed German “ expectations,” which have 
been systematically exploited abroad to mislead us as to the 
subsequent “disappointments”’ of the Fatherland, whose feelings 
play an infinitely smaller part in German strategy than “ our 
special correspondent” at Amsterdam or some other home of 
“shaves” imagines. But undoubtedly, not that it matters so 
- much in a community where the moral of the individual citizen 
counts as little, our arrogant enemy was confident of obtaining 
his objective within a period that is now past. Nor is there any 
mystery as to what it was. This most formidable attack of the 


whole war on the junction of the British and French Armies was 
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obviously intended to split them asunder, and had it been com- 
pletely successful we should have seen “Sedans” in one or other 
or both Allied Armies, after which Paris would have been occupied 
and France overrun to the Loire. The Republic would bow to 
force majeure. This was presumably the plan of campaign which 
the Kaiser was induced by Hindenburg and Ludendorff to adopt 
with the enthusiastic backing of the German Admiralty Staff, 
who believed, and convinced the All-Highest, who is the first 
gobemouche in Europe, that the possession of the Channel 
ports must involve, not only the destruction of the British 
Army, but the downfall of the British Empire whenever the 
*“U-boats”’ got control of the English Channel. Deutschland 
diber Alles would be sung in Piccadilly. Incidentally “the 
American hash ” would be settled before “ those idiotic Yankees ” 
got into their stride. This was no wild or fanciful programme 
from the German point of view, backed as it was by prodigious 
preparations, worked out to the last bomb. Moreover, it made 
sufficient progress to make Great Britain take the war far more 
seriously than she had done hitherto. Let us not now make the 
perilous mistake of imagining that the present pause, which has 
provoked much ignorant speculation, is anything more than a 
pause. We are in the middle of the greatest of all campaigns, 
in which the prestige of Hohenzollernism is involved, and even 
if they would, its authors could not suspend operations. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that they would if they could. 
Germany is entirely in the hands of the Great General Staffi— 
nothing else counts in war—and it were ludicrous to suppose 
that Hindenburg-Ludendorff, having put their hands to the 
plough, so much as wish to look back. We naturally see the war 
through British eyes, but the Germans only see it through German 
eyes, and we have no means of guessing how the situation in the 
West strikes their Higher Command at this moment, what measure 
of success they think they have attained, nor how they may regard 
their prospects of final success. We only know that Germany 
always keeps a second string to her bow, of which we had a glimpse 
in the course of last month. In war, diplomacy is the handmaiden 
of the German General Staff, and from time to time von Kiihlmann 
is allowed to put forth “ a tentacle ” in order to ascertain whether 
there is any rottenness on any Allied Home Front—Great Britain 
for choice. This time he failed, but he will try again. 
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THERE has been no big military move on any German Front 
so far as we are aware since the end of April, and there is every 

reason to believe that for once the losses sustained 
_. in the German army in the Kaiser Battle have not 

been exaggerated. But we may be sure that the 
past month has not been wasted by theenemy. It has been invalu- 
able to the Allies in many more ways than one, but no serious soldier 
for a moment supposes that recent hesitation indicates any serious 
change of plan, while according to the most level-headed men at 
the Front, Germany is still able to make a yet greater effort than 
the last in pursuit of the arrested programme, and there is plenty of 
time for her to execute it were circumstances sufficiently favour- 
able. There is, however, some surprise at the strategy, because 
the opening so clearly meant a “decision” in May, as no Power, 
even Germany, where man-power is mere “ cannon-fodder,” can 
afford to go on hammering away on this scale without results 
commensurate with the tremendous price, and considering 
that the Kaiser has not yet secured Amiens, or even Ypres, 
there must have been warm passages of arms at “ Main 
Headquarters.” We may, however, be sure that the German 
battering-ram will return to the charge probably in conjunc- 
tion with the long-prepared Austrian attack on the Italian 
Front. Our readers should be on their guard against the legend 
circulated by journals which have never once been right, encourag- 
ing us to believe that the enemy cannot move either because 
Germany is “starving,” or because Austria is “in revolt.” We 
‘should like to be able to credit these pleasant fictions, which have 
now been with us for nearly four years, but it was calculated 
some months ago that Germany would only reach her maximum 
military strength on the Western Front by the month of 
July. We have another three or four months of anxiety. 
The outlook is altogether too grave to be disposed of by fairy- 
tales which have been our undoing. We have unbounded 
confidence in the Allied Armies, and feel convinced that, 
having saved the situation so far, they will do so again. It 
is neither our Army nor Navy that inspire misgiving. Nor our 
Airmen. All our Fighting Men have proved their individual 
superiority in fighting to the Boche whenever they have been 
given half a chance. 
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WE may presume that the pause since the severe German reverse 
at Ypres at the end of April has been fully utilized in a military 
icicles sense by the Allies, and that General Foch, the 
Allied Generalissimo, has the situation thoroughly 
well in hand. Having chosen so fine a soldier for so great a post, 
the one and only thing for all the Allied nations to do is to back 
him up. Enemy agents are bound to spread rumours of “ bicker- 
ings”? among Allied generals. It is common form in all wars, 
and among civilian duties is that of ignoring all this twaddle. 
Politicians on their part, and their organs in the Press, would be 
equally well advised to discontinue their somewhat tedious boast- 
ing of their service in establishing Unity of Command. It is a 
perfectly sound and thoroughly logical principle, the success of 
which depends entirely upon persons. Any Generalissimo would not 
be better than no Generalissimo, as he might turn local defeat into a 
general debacle, beside spoiling every victory. Again, a Generalis- 
simo, however capable, who was subordinate to an unreliable or 
inept politician—who knew nothing of war—might endanger the 
whole Allied cause. By common consent M. Clemenceau is show- 
ing real war leadership. We had almost forgotten what it was 
like. He inspires no less confidence on our side of the Channel 
than on his own. General Foch is among the very first soldiers 
of the age. We may entrust the fortunes of our magnificent 
Army without qualms to the care of these two great men. But 
that is no abstract argument for Generalissimos, nor does it 
mean, supposing, for instance, another C—— had come into power 
in Paris with a satellite soldier, that we could have contemplated 
what we were delighted to do. Men, not measures, count. 
We feel sure this is realized in France, whatever nonsense may 
be talked on English pletforms by politicians seemingly” more 
eager to score a debating point in their own favour than to _over- 
come the enemy. 


THE pause in the Kaiser Battle has enabled us to see the situation 
steadily and see it whole. We realize that had Ludendorff 
The Gulf realized his time-table and had the month of May 

produced a capital disaster, that would not, as the 
Cold-footed Brigade imagined, have ended the war. Had the 
French Government again retired from Paris to Bordeaux, as in 
1914, had British arms been overwhelmed on land, we should have 
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been no nearer “‘ a German Peace,” because the war could be in- 
definitely continued at sea by the United States and the British 
Empire, who, back to back and true to themselves and one another, 
are unbeatable. That is the first fact for every one to get into 
his or her mind who has not already grasped it. We literally 
can’t lose this war—which the overwhelming mass of Americans, 
Britons, and Frenchmen are determined to win—except through 
political cowardice or political treachery. Frozen-footed Finan- 
ciers and gibbering Politicians must equally get this central 
dominating idea into their heads. We are not dealing with an 
international or constitutional problem, which, judging by their 
utterances, appears to be the delusion of many middle-aged 
statesmen—who feel lost in the war—but with an overpowering 
universal human problem—namely, as to whether the world shall 
or shall not bea possible abode for decent human beings. That is 
the whole issue. The German is neither decent nor human. He 
is a revolting beast, who aspires to get suffering humanity by 
hook or by crook under his heel. There can be no compromise 
with the Devil. That is common ground. How then can there 
be any compromise with the Boche, who in some ways is a libel 
on the Devil? That is what we are “ up against,” disguise it as 
may those who, having lived on and by compromise, imagine 
it can settle every difficulty that may arise between human beings, 
conveniently forgetting that this time we are not dealing with 
human beings, but with Germans. Therefore the whole 
apparatus of compromise breaks down. Its jargon becomes 
meaningless. There is no “ mutual give and take,’ no “live 
and let live,” no “ cutting of losses” when the world is in con- 
vulsion. Nothing less than Civilization, i.e. the existence of every 
family throughout the civilized world, is literally at stake, and 
unless the embattled Democracies make up their minds to win 
outright, and have the necessary capacity, they will one and all 
become the bond-slaves of Kultur. Whigs resent this brutal fact, 
which is nevertheless true, and if this War has revealed the 
terrible power of evil it has equally established the immense value 
of truth. Indeed, our single chance of success lies in facing the 
facts, of which the most important is the impassable moral gulf, 
which, as in no preceding war, divides the belligerents, and which 
could only be bridged at the peril of the Allies. 
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EVERYTHING indicates that the United States is awakening to 
the difference between this and all previous conflicts, which 
pea , means that the making of peace must be essen- 
a tially different and infinitely difficult. An eminent 
statesman, greatly respected on both sides of the 
Atlantic, was lately heard assuring an Anglo-American gathering 
within the portals of Parliament, with emotion in his eye and 
tears in his voice, “the last thing any of us wish is to crush 
Germany.” The observation, be it observed, produced an almost 
audible silence. Every listener felt that the orator moved and 
lived and had his being in some totally different world from 
himself. This dismal pronouncement was made at one of the 
most strained and critical moments of the German effort to wipe 
out the British Army preparatory to dealing a death-blow at this 
country, after which France, Italy, and the United States would 
be disposed of. Some of us marvelled how we carried on at all 
under such altruistic auspices and wondered whether it was in 
reality the Archbishop of York who was addressing us. If two 
men are locked in a death-grapple, of whom A is determined to kill 
B, while B is equally anxious to preserve A, B’s chance of sur- 
vival is painfully remote. Washington was exceedingly reluctant 
—as is only natural—to realize that Germany will kill unless she 
be killed. Paris has had it burnt into her. The inhabitants of 
London have no illusions, but some of their spokesmen still cling 
to pre-war ideas and talk pre-war language. They have not “ war 
minds.” We therefore look to our Democracy in unison with the 
American Democracy—whose robust representatives struck the 
right note at this same function as throughout their tour—and 
the French and Italian peoples to realize the actualities of this 
titanic struggle against evil, and to insist that at no stage shall 
there be any lowering of the flag. Satan is indifferent whether 
he gains his end—which is the subjugation of mankind—by force 
or by fraud. Germany fights with a similar object with a similar 
weapon—the two-edged sword of Militarism and Pacifism. The 
success of the one depends on her own strength and the Allies’ 
weakness—of the other on German craft working on Allied folly. 
The life of Democracy depends upon the death of Autocracy, 
alias the exit of the Hohenzollerns. Do “ responsible statesmen ” 
realize this? Has the War Cabinet yet learnt its lesson ? 
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PaciFIsTs, pseudo-Pacifists, and others who for one reason or 
another have never had their heart in the war, and miss few 
opportunities of playing the enemy’s game, have 
a... naturally tried to make capital out of the disclosure 
by M. Clemenceau of Kaiser Karl’s attempt (in 
the shape of his famous letter to his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus 
of Parma) to lure President Poincaré into “ negotiations,” which 
while committing the Dual Monarchy to nothing would break 
up the Allies. The manceuvre was so transparent that it could 
only impose on those who are willing, eager, and, indeed, deter- 
mined to be bamboozled by every Teutonic artifice. The Austrians 
are a8 false as the Prussians, as the English friends of “ dear 
Albert Mensdorff ”’ by this time realize. It is immaterial whether ~ 
the two Kaisers were in collusion over this letter, or whether 
Karl was working “on his own.” We suspect it to have been 
a joint and several performance, like the “ Austrian” ultimatum 
to Serbia which paved the way for the war, of which at the time 
Germany’s friends among us were convinced that she was innocent, 
mainly because the German Government said so. Considering 
the political and military relations of the Central Empires, for 
the vassal to suggest to France that the suzerain might—under 
Austrian pressure—be induced to restore Alsace-Lorraine, can 
only be described as grotesque. However, the publication of the 
Imperial letter afforded a pretext on both sides of the Channel 
to attack M. Clemenceau, who is the bugbear of every Copperhead. 
The French Prime Minister, upon whom we publish an attractive 


- appreciation from the sympathetic pen of Mr. Hyndman, has 


committed the unpardonable crime of describing his War Aims 
in one word—namely, “ Victory ”—-which he means. He must 
therefore be “ downed” at all costs. Nothing could be more 
instructive than a complete list of those openly and secretly 
engaged in this congenial task, including cosmopolitan financiers, 
Whigs, and Bolsheviks. The pro-Karl and anti-Clemenceau 
campaign in France was, needless to say, supported by the 
entire Caillaux faction in the Chamber of Deputies—strong out 
of all proportion to its numbers in the country—and only 
ended with the declaration of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
that an examination of the dossier showed that the Austrian 
Emperor’s letter had not offered any satisfactory basis of peace. 
The question was mooted in the House of Commons by Mr. 
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Runciman (who would be as mischievous as he dared). His 
fishing interrogatories produced a thoroughly satisfactory state- 
ment from Mr. Balfour, who explained that the letter had been 
shown at the time under the seal of strict secrecy to the French 
Premier and Mr. Lloyd George (when Mr. Balfour was in America), 
and as Foreign Minister he only heard of it afterwards. It could 
not be shown to any one else under the peculiar conditions imposed. 
Therefore Mr. Runciman’s amiable effort to make mischief between 
this country and the United States and Russia failed ignominiously. 
Count Czernin had been trying to divide France and Italy by 
persuading the latter that she was merely fighting for the former’s 
revanche. M. Clemenceau, it will be remembered, was publicly 
accused by the Count of making overtures to Austria on the eve 
of the Kaiser Battle. The ensuing exchange of Notes and counter- 
Notes culminated in the production of this decisive document, 
and the disappearance of the Count. The episode has substan- 
tially cleared the air and consolidated the Entente at the very 
moment the foundations of Mittel-Europa were being laid in the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk and the crushing of Rumania. Mr. Balfour 
correctly described the Imperial letter as part of “the Peace 
Offensive.” It is a familiar German method of winning a war, 
though each time it finds fresh dupes in one or other country, 
who, despite all the deceptions practised upon them, still profess 
to regard as sincere every move by the professional tricksters 


of Berlin or Vienna. How many of our Pacifists believe what 
they say ? 


PRESIDENT WILSON has rendered yet another notable service to 
the Allied cause by—if the phrase be pardonable in such a 
: connexion—“ putting the lid” on the marplots 
President . ' ; 
ee who were trying to set the Allies by the ears over 
Wilson’s Lead ; . : artes : 
the Austrian Emperor’s letter. Considering the 
absolutely open and loyal relations between Washington, London, 
and Paris, whose statesmen are on unusually intimate terms and 
can discuss everything with absolute freedom, it was always 
absurd to suppose that any of them could feel aggrieved over any 
aspect of this manoeuvre. A similar remark applies to Italy, 
whose Government knows that we have no secrets from them 
any more than they have from us. The recent London celebrations 
of the anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war must have dispelled 
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any doubts that lingered as to British policy in the most sensitive 
Italian minds, though we need not deny that last year things 
were said in Ministerial and ex-Ministerial speeches calculated to 
ruffle Italian susceptibilities, indicating as they did a misappre- 
hension of Italian aspirations. President Wilson was prompt in 
meeting the latest Pacifist challenge. He realizes that we are at war, 
and that war is something different from peace. Some Congress- 
men and more Members of Parliament are still behind Dr. Wilson in 
thisrespect. If wise, they would try and overtake him. Pacificism 
and Party Politics are harmless in peace-time, but in war they 
become dangerous. Pacifists are already guilty of incalculable 
bloodshed. by preventing their countries from being properly 
prepared. To obstruct now, to weaken the national moral by 
these perpetual exhortations to “‘ negotiate” with Pan-Germany, 
are even greater crimes than those of which they stand convicted. 
President Wilson told the great Red Cross meeting at New York 
(May 18) : 

We are not to be diverted from the grim purpose of winning the war by any insincere 
approaches upon the subject of peace. I can say with a clear conscience that I have 
tested these intimations and have found them insincere. I now recognize them for 
what they are, an opportunity to have a free hand, particularly in the East, to carry 


out the purposes of conquest and exploitation. Every proposal with regard to 
accommodation in the West involves a reservation with regard to the East. 


That was finely said. We still hope to hear it nearer home. In 
another noble passage the President declared : 

The helpless and friendless are the very ones that need friends and succour ; and if 
any man in Germany thinks we are going to sacrifice anybody for our own sake I tell 
them now they are mistaken, for the glory of this war, my fellow-citizens, so far as 
we are concerned, is that it is perhaps for the first time in history an unselfish war. 
I could not be proud to fight for a selfish purpose, but I can be proud to fight for 
mankind. 

The war afforded, he added, Americans opportunities of demon- 
strating character as exemplified in the unselfish devotion of the 
Red Cross. “Our men in arms” equally represented “ our 


character,” “ but their duty is the duty of force.” 


Or the many thorny problems of policy confronting Great Britain 
and the Allies, none is thornier than the subject of our relations 
Ruse! with Russia. We discuss it with extreme diffidence, 
ussia 

because we have not the necessary data for a serious 
opinion. Indeed, we doubt whether any one in this country at 
this moment has, or that if he had he would be able to arrive at 
a sound conclusion. Those who passed for knowing most about 
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that unfortunate country most misjudged events preceding the 
Revolution as well as subsequent developments. Many British 
blunders in foreign policy are due to the self-sufficiency of 
“‘ responsible statesmen,” rendering them impervious to the advice 
and warnings of men on the spot, or from those who have made 
a lifelong study of the subject. Amateurs prefer tourists to 
experts. Their own boundless ignorance encourages them to 
despise all knowledge. That was not, however, the cause of the 
debacle of Allied policy in Russia. There were no “ intelligent 
anticipations”’ before the event. What were supposed to be 
competent circles in Petrograd and London had no inkling of 
impending catastrophe, though immediately afterwards every 
quidnunc became sincerely convinced that he had devoted his 
life to warning his country against this particular debacle. No 
one could suppose that the Tsardom would collapse without a 
struggle, that every responsible person would be swept out of the 
Government of Russia, that under the auspices of a handful of 
Bolsheviks suspected of being in German pay, the mighty Russian 
Army would crumble away, the entire corps of officers degraded 
and humiliated, the Russian Navy turned into a shambles in 
which admirals and captains would be butchered like sheep, and 
then finally, after the Bolsheviks had for many months done the 
devilish work of the Hohenzollerns in the sight of all mankind, 
and reduced the Empire to chaos, that they would be in a position 
to carve it up for the benefit of the enemy in such fashion as 
almost to destroy future hope. These outrages took place without 
any resistance being offered, so far as we are aware, by any section 
of this vast community, which stood helplessly by while their 
country was ruined and Europe imperilled. Nevertheless Civiliza- 
tion cannot sulk—the issues are too grave, the future too uncertain. 
President Wilson’s chivalrous declaration, “I intend to stand by 
Russia as well as France,’ commands general approval. How can 
we help Russia to help herself and avoid becoming a German 
colony? It is surely not proposed to encourage these same 
Bolsheviks, who are the villains of the piece? That furore must 
shortly burn itself out if there is to be any hope for Russia, 
and we should make ourselves impossible with every sane 
element in the community, as well as with all the nationalities 
the Bolsheviks have sold to Germany, by “recognizing” the 
present anarchy of Petrograd. 
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Tnanxs to the extraordinary resourcefulness of the British and 
Allied Navies, of which doubtless in due time we shall be per- 

mitted to know more, the submarine danger is 
= am being effectively countered. But we do not 

help any of the many thousands and tens of 
thousands of men of all nations who are engaged on what for the 
most part is an equally dreary, difficult, and dangerous job, by 
throwing up our caps before they have got us out of the wood. 
The losses remain heavy and continuous, though they are not pro- 
gressive or even stationary. On the contrary, they are visibly 
if slowly declining, if we take a broad survey of the facts and 
figures, and do not merely compare one week or one month with 
another. Even the enemy are changing their tune, and just as 
whenever the German army is checked they declare that the 
real decision will be at sea, “thanks to our invincible U-boats,” 
so whenever the “ ruthless-regardless ” campaign gets a set-back 
the attention of the Fatherland becomes exclusively concentrated 
on “our heroes in field grey.”” We may now confess that there 
were moments last year when the Allied cause appeared to be in 
deadly peril of ultimate catastrophe owing to the sinister sub- 
marine, of which a black view was taken in certain responsible 
naval circles, though the younger, the more ardent and resourceful 
minds—it is not a question of anno domini—never doubted for a 
moment the ability of the Navy plus the Mercantile Marine--of 
whom no one connected with the R.N. can speak too highly—to 
overcome this danger as successfully as other unforeseen dangers 
had been surmounted in the past. At last those who had 
specialized in the Submarine got an opportunity with the creation 
of a separate Department at the Admiralty under some-of the most 
capable of the officers of the Grand Fleet. ‘The time for boasting 
has not yet come—it may never come as such a war kills any such 
tendency—but the results achieved coupled with the promise 
they contain permit us to give unreserved confidence to those who 
are combating the greatest danger that ever threatened the 
“Freedom of the Seas.” Admiral Jellicoe knew what he was 
talking about when some months ago he told an audience—which 
unknown, it is said, to the speaker contained reporters—that if we 
stuck it out until August there would be substantial improvement, 
thanks to the measures which were on foot against the U-boat. 
There was never any doubt as to our sticking it out, whatever the 
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circumstances ; there has been no real hardship in England since 
Lord Rhondda got his admirable arrangements in working order. 
Although we have still two or three months of acute danger 
ahead of us, we are already conscious of relief, and if we on land 
prove worthy of the efforts being made at sea, the enemy will 
have to find some other machinery for the “ rapid subjugation 
of England.” , 


THERE has been so much mystery for the sake of mystery all 
through the war that we suspect the Government of conceal- 
a ing more of the anti-submarine campaign than 

they need. We all recognize that the Navy, like 
the Army, must have secrets which it is vital to withhold from 
the enemy, though there is no small difficulty in doing so in 
such a place as London, which has become a great inter- 
national whispering-gallery, where the very walls have ears, 
and where the Politicians are anything but fastidious in their 
choice of friends of either sex. An investigation of the part 
that indiscreet women with cosmopolitan connexions have played . 
during the last four or five years might yield curious results. 
The telephone is another unrecognized source of danger, as the 
loquacious forget how many listeners their intimate confidential 
conversations may have. Then there are probably other agencies 
organized by the wily von Kiihlmann before he left this country, 
the existence of which may not even be suspected by the confiding 
Briton, especially the optimistic official who has a comfortable 
formula for disposing of every inconvenient hypothesis: “I 
shouldn’t believe that.” But the same individuals who may be 
sceptical as to enemy snares and wiles are not infrequently so 
suspicious of their own countrymen that they take infinite pains 
to bottle things of common knowledge to the whole world except 
the British public, who are treated like children. We hope that 
Common Sense will have a chance of reconsidering our amazing 
war upon submarines with a view to ascertaining whether it 
might not be safe and practicable to allow the mass of the people 
—who are immensely appreciative whenever they are taken 
seriously—of knowing whatever they may be told about it 
without hampering its efficiency. Some past episodes could 
anyhow be narrated. 
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AccorpING to the latest information available German sub- 
marines sank a smaller aggregate of tonnage during the month 
of April than in any month since they instituted 
“ ruthless ” warfare, which it will be remembered 
was to bring us down within a few months or weeks, though its 
main result so far has been to bring the United States into the 
war. We append the official figures of tonnage sunk : 


The Figures 


PeEriop. BritisH. ALIIED AND NEUTRAL, TOTAL. 
1917, Month. . Month. Month. 
April. : : . 655,056 st 338,821 ae 893,877 
May . , ; . $74,419 ai 255,917 me 630,336 
June. A ; . 432,395 es 280,326 ee 712,721 
Quarter. ? . 1,361,870 - 875,064 wa 2,236,934 
July . ; : . 383,430 ae 192,519 ae 575,949 
August . : ‘ . 860,296 ee 189,067 a4 549,363 
September. , - 200,212 on 159,949 wr 369,161 
Quarter : F . 952,938 es 541,535 he 1,494,473 
October . ; ; . 289,973 es 197,364 me 487,337 
November . ‘ , 196,560 — 136,883 =e 333,443 
December ; ‘ P 296,356 Ae 155,707 ae 452,063 
Quarter a F r 782,889 ae 489,954 ne 1,272,843 
1918. 
January ; ; . *218,528 ee 136,187 “ *354,715 
February ‘ : . 264,308 - *134,239 ve *388,542 
March . : F . *222,549 oe *176,924 Sa *399,473 
Quarter ; , . *695,380 ae *447,350 He *],142,730 
April. : : . 220,709 ne 84,393 we 305,102 


The above are worth studying for more reasons than one. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd, who has been at pains to make a vital problem 
plain, points out (see Daily Telegraph, May 23) that the enemy 
is now destroying 3,500,000 tons a year, whereas British and 
Allied shipbuilding should shortly be four million tons a year, 
after which, “‘ owing, on the one hand, to the increased efficiency 
of the offensive-defensive measures, and, on the other, to the 
greater volume of the ships built, the upward curve in favour 
of the Allies should proceed in a manner to convince even the 
Germans of their failure.” But while this part of the picture is 
satisfactory—not that the danger is by any means over—the 
British shipbuilding outlook is serious, and unless there is a 
decided improvement in our construction our maritime future 
* Adjusted. 
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will be compromised. Mr. Hurd sets forth these disquieting 
figures : 


Down to the end of 1917— Gross tons, 
We lost - f * . 7 ; - ‘ . 7,079,492 
We built r : . : : s A ; . 8,081,555 
We captured . . : ; - ; : a ; 780,000 
Net loss . ‘ , ; i : ‘ - - 8,267,937 
Tn the first four months of 1918— 
We lost . j ‘ , . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 916,089 
We built ‘ ; ; ; ‘ F : ; ‘ 431,813 
We captured . ; : : : P F ; : - 
Net loss . . . . ‘* ; ; . . 484,276 
Total net loss since the beginning of the war. . - - 8,752,213 


In 1914 the total British mercantile tonnage was between 17 and 
18 million gross tons, of which about half became absorbed in 
naval and military purposes. Our losses have fallen upon the 
other moiety of British shipping, and therefore must be deducted 
not from the 17 or 18 millions of gross tonnage, but from 8? millions, 
which leaves only available about 5 million tons to supply the 
civilian needs of a population of 40 million people. 


Ir is only right and fair—moreover it makes for efficiency—that 
the politicalgheads of Departments should receive credit when 

they do the right thing, just as they are the proper 
— people to criticize when they do the reverse. Sir 

Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, rendered 
conspicuous service when he gratified the Navy by promoting 
Captain Roger Keyes and placed him in command of the Dover 
Patrol. From this appointment the happiest results were most 
confidently predicted by every one in touch with naval opinion, 
which regards this brilliant officer as “one of the very best.” 
He instantly made his presence felt, and our improved position 
vis-a-vis the submarine is in no small degree due to his 
ingenious activities, which have greatly increased the “ jumpi- 
ness” in the German submarine world. He has also established 
his fame as an organizer of operations, which he most carefully 
and minutely planned and subsequently executed in a manner 
that is the theme of universal admiration throughout the Fleets 
of the world. Mr. Cope Cornford retells the story of these 
wonderful feats, which will live in naval history. The 
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Dover Command has indeed inflicted on the enemy as deadly 
and humiliating blows as he has suffered in the war. First 
Zeebrugge (on St. George’s Day) was successfully blocked and 
made impassable for any but the smallest craft, which remains 
its state to this day. But as the simultaneous operation against 
Ostend was only partially successful, while enterprising journalists 
were debating upon the best use of the Vindictive as an historical 
monument, Sir Robert Keyes settled the controversy by loading 
that famous ship with cement and sinking her in the fairway 
of Ostend, though we are told that the enemy has since succeeded 
in shifting her and to some extent freeing the channel. The 
attack on the former hornets’ nest, bristling with guns and almost 
unapproachable through mines, was as daring in conception 
as it was efficiently worked out to the smallest detail, on which 
success turned. The operation was conducted by all ranks with 
a steadfast unquestioning heroism that takes one’s breath away. 
The casualties at Zeebrugge were heavy because the wind 
changed and the weather lifted at the wrong moment, disclos- 
ing the Vindictwe within point-blank range of a murderous fire. 
Then we had the iron determination that almost seemed to be 
tempting Providence of returning to the charge and finishing 
the job by the second attack on Ostend. Such episodes reveal 
the British Navy at its very best, under leadership of a very 
high order. The enemy wonders where the next blow will fall. 
Nor is Sir Roger Keyes’ least service the shutting up of the 
club idiot who fatuously asked, “What is the British Navy 
doing ?”” though he lived by its daily routine. As well ask, 
“What is the policeman doing?” No less important than these 
blows in Flanders is the establishment of our new great minefield 
in the North Sea, which provokes much bewilderment in Berlin. 


As all our misfortunes and blunders, with their indefinite pro- 
longation of the war, have been inspired by our consistent under- 
The Kaiser rating of an exceedingly dangerous enemy, we may 
at Sea? be sure that the British Navy will at the end of 

the fourth year avoid that perilous mistake. 
Happily our sailors never disregarded the German navy, but, 
on the contrary, rated it highly, both from the administrative 
and executive point of view. Naval officers declared that “ ship 
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for ship the German Fleet is equal to ours.” The Kaiser's 
passionate enthusiasm for the instrument which would enable 
the Hohenzollerns to grasp ‘“‘ Neptune’s trident’? and establish 
Germany’s destiny “on the water’ was guarantee that his 
navy would lack nothing making for fighting efficiency. More- 
over, the disparity in strength between the rival Fleets in 1914 
was not so great as to daunt a bold and resolute commander 
from trying his fortunes in a general action. It was therefore 
a surprise that a military Power, in whom the offensive was 
a religion, should meekly relapse into a purely defensive, not to 
say ‘‘defeatist,” attitude at sea. The vaunted “war of attri- 
tion” was not even pursued with spirit, and when the 
High Seas Fleet elected to remain imprisoned in its Canal with 
occasional essays in “tip and run” to our coast, there was 
bewilderment in British naval circles, which did not diminish 
when the enemy put so many eggs into his submarine basket, 
which at the best was a confession of hopelessness above water. 
Conceivably there may be a change of policy, late as it is, now that 
the Fatherland is disappointed in its high hopes of the U-boats. 
We are necessarily in the dark both as regards British and German 
naval shipbuilding during the war. German yards are unlikely 
to have been idle, and it is incredible that only submarines 
have been built in the last four years, while a certain number of 
ships have been picked up in Russian ports. Possibly the present 
veil hides some big naval development. Hindenburg-Ludendorft 
—if they are both still alive, or the survivor if one is dead—will 
surely order the Navy, which is under the German General Staff, 
to put its fortunes to the touch whenever the supreme land offen- 
sive culminates. Any other assumption would be risky, as the 
appearance of the High Seas Fleet is a reasonable and probable 
contingency. The Kaiser has so far been successfully excluded 
from naval strategy ; but it is not too late for him to win im- 
mortality by taking command of his fleets at another Battle of 
Jutland. Major Claude Wallace’s interesting reminiscence of the 
last battle naturally encourages speculation as to the future. 


Haprity General Trenchard and his able lieutenants of the 
Flying Corps succeeded in establishing our aerial ascendancy 
on a basis that so far defies challenge—-before the Government 
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quarrelled with him and relegated this great leader of men to 
a relatively insignificant position. For the time being we enjoy 

a veritable superiority on the Western Front—one 
~ may even say supremacy—though we are warned by 

past experience and former recoveries by our formid- 
able enemy against premature jubilation. We may be sure that 
as Germany met our challenge on the Somme in the summer of 
1916 (when we were momentarily encouraged to imagine that we 
had beaten her in the air) by a tremendous effort while committees 
in London wangled and wrangled—we may be sure she will make 
another strenuous attempt to retrieve the present situation and, 
so to speak, recover “the eyesight’ she has lost. The Trenchard 
offensive policy against the enemy flying corps, their machines, 
their aerodromes, their dumps, has been completely justified by 
results, as may be gathered from our magnificent bag during the 
two months between March 20 and May 20, in which a thousand 
German aeroplanes were destroyed or driven down out of control. 
We may always accept the arithmetic of the Royal Flying Corps, 
which errs on the side of caution in estimate. During the 
same period we dropped 1000 tons of bombs behind the German 
lines. Yet more important, though more unobtrusive, is our 
photographic and observation work. Germany is in serious 
difficulties in the air, as we should be had we suffered such 
losses of pilots and observers. It is, as always, the man 
who counts far more than the machine. General Trenchard 
impregnated his command with this splendid maxim, which has 
continually enabled British airmen with inferior engines to 
overcome the perfectly equipped and highly trained Boche. It 
were impertinent in us stay-at-homes to praise our “ cavalry of 
the clouds,” whose motto might be “ Sans peur et sans reproche.” 
But there is one service we can render them—namely, to see that 
they are provided with the best of everything, above all to protect 
their great chiefs against injustice and intrigue. It is not asking 
much considering what they are doing. 


Iv is important for our people to realize that we have not yet 
begun to bomb Germany in earnest, and shall probably not be in a 
position to give that interesting community the only medicine 
it understands for some little time. A special machine is re- 
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quired for long-distance raids, with which we should be sup- 
plied in abundance in due course. The Trenchard policy, which 
a is essentially sound, was, in view of the limited 
i xt supply of enginesand the frequent delays in delivery, 
first, to consolidate our military position, and then 
indulge in luxuries. We may hope that we have attained the 
first stage, which represents immense production, elaborate 
organization, and brilliant and daring execution. So far we have 
only made “a few pecks.” at the Fatherland, to which airmen 
attach relatively little importance. But they do at least confirm 
those students of enemy psychology who maintained that the 
most effective defence of England was attack upon Germany, whose 
people are peculiarly susceptible to panic because unbridled 
cruelty almost always connotes cowardice. The Red Cross 
nurse who spits into the drink of a dying man because he is an 
Englishman is unlikely to be a heroine when British bombs are 
flying around. Ea uno disce omnes. Already there are whines 
from beyond the Rhine, and the Boche Government is being 
exhorted by Boche Deputies--who gloated over every massacre 
of English women and children and shrieked for ever more 
“ Frightfulness ’—to “ negotiate” with the ever-obliging British 
Government “an agreement” to abandon these “ senseless 
raids ” which Bavaria tardily realizes ‘“‘ have no military value.” 
We are also advised to expect an invitation from the German 
General Staff to relinquish “ poison gas,” which was all very well 
for British troops, but is found disagreeable when copiously 
administered to Boche battalions, therefore it is discovered to be 
“a violation of the Geneva Convention,” and the International 
Red Cross—a pseudo-German agency—in its neutral department 
has been invited to do the needful in London. As all forms of 
folly are possible in Westminster and Whitehall nothing would 
surprise us less than a surrender on such points now that we are 
found to score more by them than the enemy. 


WE confess to not being in the least degree cheered by this well- 
meant reminder of the Daily Mail: “ Fortunately we are no longer 
ruled by the Old Gang, who could always be tricked 
by the Hun.” It would be fortunate were it true, 
but it is not. Our contemporary conveniently 
forgets that Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, and 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain—four of the five home members of 
the War Cabinet—were all ‘‘ Old-Gangers,” while the policy of 
the War Cabinet as a whole has been consistently inspired by the 
spirit of Old-Gangism in its whole attitude towards the Central 
Empires. It will be remembered that when the Prime Minister 
made his much-belauded statement on “ War Aims” earlier in 
the year, he went out of his way to explain that he had enjoyed 
the great advantage of submitting his speech to Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey, who had been pleased to express their approval— 
though it is whispered that these “ Old-Gangers ” made certain 
reservations which would have tended towards the stiffening of a 
somewhat flabby pronouncement. We will gladly present the 
Editor of the Daily Maid with a new straw hat if he will indicate 
one respect in which the War Aims of the New Gang are superior 
to those of the Old Gang. We would accept the judgment of the 
Editor of the Times on this one-sided offer, and are so confident 
of its being in our favour that we will not ask the Editor of the 
Daily Mail to produce a new straw hat when the verdict is given 
against him. Meanwhile we must all work to “ ginger up ” these 
various Gangs to carry the war into Germany the instant it can be 
done without any risk to our aerial ascendancy on the Western 
Front. It is somewhat ominous that Lord Haldane, who is of the 
very essence of the Old Gang, has lately rallied to the New Gang 


, and warns us against any change of Government. What does 


this mean 2 


_- We doubt whether our readers can keep pace with the perpetual 
_ chopping and changing within the sacred precincts of the War 


— off-hand the sitting Members of that omnipotent 


Cabinet, or could at any given moment name 


body. No sooner do we learn that it has been 


_ made as pluperfect as any human institution can hope to be 


than we are informed that yet greater perfection is sought by 


_ knocking out the linchpin. Lord Milner was generally understood 
| to fulfil this useful function. Any anxieties that were expressed 
_ as to the vagaries of the eccentric genius at the head of our affairs 
_ Were invariably met by a reference to “ the great silent Minister ” 
without a portfolio—whose métier it was, according to- his 
| friends, “to keep Lloyd George straight.” We cannot say that 
' he was entirely successful in this Herculean task, but those 
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cognizant with the work of the War Cabinet aver that but for 
Lord Milner it must have long since collapsed under the weight 
of its own infirmities. Whether in preserving it he performed a - 
public service the future historian will have to decide. In any 
event the War Cabinet is now deprived of Lord Milner’s in- 
dispensable presence, as this Admirable Crichton was deputed 
to take over the War Office—reduced to chaos by Lord Derby— 
lest a worse fate befall it in the shape of a War Minister the 
announcement of whose appointment might have provoked a 
general mutiny. Few people realize that under the present 
peculiar regime, although we are at war, neither the War Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, nor the Foreign Minister belong 
to any Cabinet. Our Supreme War Lords to-day are various 
excellent and amiable Front-Benchers who grew grey in the arts 
of peace, each of whom is infinitely more at home on the platform 
or on the Treasury Bench than in riding the whirlwind or directing 
the storm. Apart from General Smuts, the home Members of 
the War Cabinet are as follows : 

Mr. Lloyd George (Prime Minister) 

The Earl Curzon (Lord President of the Council) 

Mr. Bonar Law (Chancellor of the Exchequer) 

Mr. Barnes (Minister without a portfolio) 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Minister without a portfolio) 


Jr would not be easy to select five Ministers even in this unmilitary 
community with fewer pretensions to competence in war than 

“our only possible War Cabinet,” whose shrewish 
_ supporters in the Press shriek themselves hoarse 

with horror at the suggestion that the British 
Empire might conceivably produce a more capable Government 
—at any rate one with a substratum of knowledge of the particular 
business in hand. Because, though our politicians hate being 
reminded of the painful fact, we are at war—we are neither 
electioneering nor litigating with Germany. It was once fondly 
imagined—not that we encouraged this illusion—that the Front 
Benches were sufficiently conscious of their own limitations to 
“ keep off the grass ” and to confine their activities to the spheres 
where they excel—viz. the running of the parliamentary machine, 
civilian administration, and home propaganda, which if adequately 
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attended to would tax the resources of the most energetic and 
eloquent of Right Honourables—leaving the actual management 
of the war to the sailors, soldiers, and flyers—the Jellicoes, Beattys, 
Haigs, Robertsons, and Trenchards, who command more con- 
fidence than our amateur strategists and gifted orators. However, 
this division of labour does not appeal to the War Cabinet, and 
we have every reason to be grateful to Lord Curzon for destroying 
yet another fool’s paradise by his bold and uncompromising claim 
that it is for the Politicians to dictate British strategy as well as 
to control our policy. It is always as well to know where we are, 
and Lord Curzon leaves no room for doubt, though his confession 
must have embarrassed more modest colleagues, notably Mr. 
Bonar Law, who has publicly pleaded incompetence ve military 
problems. The Lord President of the Council let himself go 
at the Grand Habitation of the Primrose League on May 10— 
an utterance that has been followed by a general increase of 
sleeplessness. He announced that “in war not less than in peace 
—and perhaps even more in war than in peace—the military should 
be subordinate to the civil power.” Lord Curzon thus defined the 
function of the Fighting Men vis-a-vis the Talking Men, which 
helps to explain many things previously obscure. “ The soldier’s 
business was to plan the operations of war and to conduct them 
in the field; it was the duty of the Civil Government to supervise, 
direct, and control”’ (our italics). 


Lorp Curzon and his colleagues have, we may be sure, consis- 
tently acted on this principle, “ The moment we allowed the 
military administration to assume the upper hand 
we were entering on a path that led to disaster.” 
He had himself had bitter experience of it in India, 
“and anybody who had read the Mesopotamian Report would 
see the results of setting up a military administration practically 
independent of civil control.” We should have thought that this 
was among the last lessons of this illuminating document. Lord 
Curzon regards ignorance of war as a positive asset to the War 
Cabinet, because though it is to “ supervise, direct, and control ” 
war, it must remain exclusively civilian. “ He was astonished 
to read in the papers proposals by responsible persons that the 
right thing to do would be to place Generals and Admirals 
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inside the Cabinet.” Such suggestions emanated “ from the very 
persons who shrieked about German militarism and about the 
ascendancy of Hindenburg and Ludendorff.” Soldiers and sailors 
are so many supers to dance attendance upon the great ones 
of the earth. They may be seen, but hardly heard. “ Let 
Generals and Admirals attend meetings of the Cabinet—as they 
did every day—and let them advise on every issue of warfare on 
land and sea, but if they were placed in charge of policy and 
administration you spoilt the soldier and you did not improve 
the Administration.” At any rate here is a clear and authoritative 
description of the burden carried by Great Britain in this fight 
for life. The German side of the war is managed by Hindenburg 
‘ and Ludendorff, enjoying complete control of the entire resources 
of the German Empire, and directing every branch of its policy, 
which is subordinated to the single aim of success in the field. 
We, on the other hand, exclude Generals and Admirals as persons 
wholly unworthy of responsibility and power from the control 
of our campaigns, which are entrusted to parliamentary perorators 
like Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Bonar Law, not 
one of whom has ever so much as studied war. Probably none 
of our supreme War Lords have read the classic pages of Clause- 
witz, unless possibly General Smuts in the intervals of bush- 
whacking in East Africa. Hitherto British statesmen, when 
acting on the principles propounded by Lord Curzon, had care- 
fully camouflaged the fact for the public. 


WE refuse to believe that the British Empire, compounded as it is 
of autonomous democracies with full control of their national 
“Unthinkable” affairs, will consent to continue the present regime 
under which the larger Imperial issues remain the 
virtual monopoly of the various factions that divide and distract 
the Mother Country. It is bad enough in peace-time, if only 
because peace is the avenue that leads to war, and as we learnt 
anew in 1914 and should learn again, whenever Great Britain 
found herself at war the British Empire would be involved. It 
is therefore “ unthinkable’ that the Dominions should acquiesce 
in their exclusion from all serious say in the great problems of 
policy on which the fate of nations turns, such as Defence and 
International Relations. These are still the playthings of poli- 
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ticians at Westminster, whose rise and fall is irrespective of their 
competence to deal with them. A Lloyd George, an Asquith, 
a McKenna, a Haldane, a Walter Long, a Bonar Law, a Curzon, 
a Lansdowne, reach Downing Street exclusively owing to their 
supposed “soundness” or “ unsoundness’’—according to the 
point of view—upon such maiters as Welsh Disestablishment, 
Woman Suffrage, Home Rule, Land Values, Ulster, or some other 
question remotely affecting Imperial and vital interests. We 
Jeave Canadians, Australians, New-Zealanders, South-Africans— 
to say nothing of Welshmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Englishmen 
—to decide whether the “ irrepressible conflict between two great 
historic Parties” succeeds in placing the right men in the right 
places at the right moment. There is a general consensus of 
opinion to the contrary, but so far no one has suggested any 
practical or possible remedy. Our salvation would appear to 
depend on our luck in producing a Man before we are ruined by 
our Mandarins. So far he is not on the horizon. 


GzeNnERAL Smuts has long been one of the most attractive and 
popular figures on British platforms. He can count on an ovation 
In any part of the United Kingdom, probably not 
excluding Sinn Fein Ireland, which is more than 
could be said of any other Front-Bencher. He has 
equally been an invaluable member of a not too popular Govern- 
ment, who could safely be asked to undertake invidious “ missions” 
of discovery, exploration, or inquiry, military or diplomatic, 
which might get other Ministers into serious trouble. As an 
honoured guest, as a man who fought gallantly against us and 
who has fought for the Empire in South-West Africa and in East 
Africa, he remains immune from that criticism which is the 
common lot of Politicians. We have no intention of violating the 
code of which the General and the War Cabinet enjoy the benefit. 
We would, however, venture to warn him against those who might 
conceivably take advantage of his having passed many years out 
of Europe to mislead him on European questions which they 
might be supposed to know something about. We need say 
nothing more of the Dual Monarchy, whose solidarity with her 
predominant partner is no longer a matter of controversy, being 
patent to every one, including the Prime Minister, who last year 
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was put on the wrong track by amiable enthusiasts and interested 
clericals. We are, however, greatly concerned that so brilliant a 
man and so persuasive an advocate as General Smuts should be 
influenced, by some person or persons unknown, to publicly commit 
himself to a series of propositions which, coming from a Member of 
the War Cabinet, would indicate—if taken seriously, as they are 
bound to be—that that “death or glory body ’”’—so its Press 
admirers regard it—may be heading towards “a Lansdowne 
Peace.” Lord Lansdowne, it will be remembered, was severely 
and properly taken to task by Government orators, notably Mr. 
Bonar Law, and accused of hoisting the white flag by Government 
newspapers. But Lord Lansdowne never laid down worse Peace 
terms than those proclaimed in Glasgow and elsewhere by General 
Smuts, who, there is every reason to believe, was expressing the 
dismal faith of certain colleagues. As his declaration against “ in- 
demnities ” is endorsed by the Daily Mail it presumably represents 
what our contemporary conceives to be the mind of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Only the other day, as we know, the War Cabinet was 
informally negotiating with the Hapsburgs, which means that it 
is prepared to recognize that Dynasty. General Smuts has told 
us in terms that he would not interfere with the Hohenzollerns, 
and now we learn that, come what may, neither “ annexations ” 
of any German territory nor any “ indemnities ” whatsoever are 
in the British Peace Programme. 


On this vital issue, which deeply concerns the British Empire— 
and cannot be settled by any fortuitous Committee in Downing 
Street—we shall make bold to appeal from General 
Smuts, from the War Cabinet, and from any 
organs that may support them, to the forthcoming 
Imperial Cabinet, which the General advises should waste its 
time on the inconceivably trivial question of Irish Home Rule, 
which. our Stick-in-the-muds can’t get away from. It would be 
impossible to invent any doctrine more disastrous from the moral, 
the political, the Imperial, or the military point of view than 
that of this “feeler””—if it was a feeler—in Glasgow. It only 
goes to-prove—not that any proof is wanted, because it transpires 
in their every action and declaration—that British public men 
have not yet begun to understand the ABC of the German 
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question. They have forgotten what every schoolboy knew, that 
there is only one way of dealing with a bully—namely, bullying. 
Every day of the war has but served to confirm this elemen- 
tary lesson, but Ministers can’t or won't see what stares them, 
and, indeed, hits them, in the face. As there is no longer any 
doubt about Germans, or pretence that Germany is different to 
what she has daily demonstrated these four years at the expense 
of every community lying at her mercy, as in all her dealings 
with any one she feared, as her very partisans no longer excuse 
her calculated deceptions, treacheries, cowardice, hypocrisies, and 
abominations, men and women—who are more suspicious than 
men—are driven to seek far-fetched explanation of Downing 
Street’s attitude towards an enemy who is convinced that 
he can bamboozle our Government as successfully to-day as 
before the war, when Sir Edward Grey was prepared to compromise 
our strategic position in Africa and surrender it in the Middle 
East in order to conciliate a hostile Power feverishly and fran- 
tically preparing to challenge Civilization. We can understand 
this belief in Berlin and Potsdam, and we are frankly alarmed by 
the tone of General Smuts, whose soft speeches to-day contrast 
unfavourably with his earlier and more robust pronouncements, in- 
dicating as they do that the miasma of the War Cabinet overcomes 
the bracing atmosphere of the veldt. 


GERMANY, as we know, is “ out for blood.” Universal annexation 
is to be financed by indemnities from the Allies, particularly the 
, United States and Great Britain. “A German 
+ eal Peace ” is her immediate objective, to be imposed 
this year we are told. What that means we may 

learn from the dismemberment of Russia and the crushing of 
Rumania, hailed with enthusiasm by the very Reichstag which 
last year, partly to promote Pacifism in Allied countries, partly 
as a form of “hedging” at a moment when Germans, doubtful 
of their future victory, advocated moderation. To our mind 
any moderation in dealing with the Blond Beast is mere mid- 
summer madness. So far from inducing moderation in him, 
attenuation of our War Aims has a precisely opposite effect. 
Lord Lansdowne’s Defeatist demonstrations last winter have 
undoubtedly strengthened the “wild men” in Germany and 
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played the game of the Fatherland Party, who regard Lansdowne 
House as a trump card. In their eyes it affords conclusive 
evidence that Great Britain is already beaten, or must be shortly 
beaten, as otherwise, they not unnaturally argue, it would be 
inconceivable for an experienced and patriotic statesman such 
as the ex-Unionist Leader to propose negotiations. This is so 
obvious that it should not be worth saying. But our Mugwumps 
are blind to everything they don’t wish to see. Now we have 
General Smuts ostentatiously declaring that “ victory” is not 
in the Allied programme! “There are people,” he said, when 
receiving the Freedom of the City of Glasgow (May 17), “ who 
mean by an Allied victory that we must completely smash the 
German army, that we must march to Berlin, occupy the capital 
of the enemy, and dictate terms of peace there. I am not of that 
opinion.” Those “who think that this is the sort of victory 
that we are fighting for are, in my opinion, wrong. We are not 
fighting for that victory, and we shall not achieve that victory 
so far as I can see. That is not our view of victory, that is the 
German view.” We had stated our War Aims. “They are 
limited. They are moderate. We are not out for smashing 
everything, but these limited and moderate objects we are going 
to achieve, and hope to achieve. If Germany wins, we have had 
a very good object-lesson of what is going to happen to us.” 
We have indeed. 


THE same day General Smuts informed another Glasgow audience : 


We do not want any indemnity from anybody. We want no countries, no an- 

nexations. These are not the things for which we are fighting. 

Lasting Weare fighting for liberty, freedom, and the rights of nations, large 

Peace and small. We do not want to abolish Germany. We want to see 

these results: Liberty, freedom, and the rights of all nations 

safeguarded for us and other nations, and a lasting peace and guaranteed peace in the 
future. 


This amiable programme, so far from securing “ a lasting peace 
and guaranteed peace” to this long-suffering world, would and 
must provide us with little besides wars and rumours of wars. 
The Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns are to draw off unbeaten and 
undisturbed—that is the essence of this settlement—in unchallenge- 
able control of the Government of the Central Empires, based 
henceforward on a Mittel-Europa immediately stretching from 
Hamburg to Constantinople. This vast Empire, the Central 
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Empire (in the singular) would be surrounded by terrified neigh- 
pours, not one of whom would have a soul to call its own, with 
a hinterland of 180,000,000 Slavs to be peacefully penetrated and 
economically enslaved. If this is not universal dominion, it is some- 
thing uncommonly like it, or at any rate its half-way house. Mean- 
while Free-Trade principles would presumably prevent us from 
consolidating the strength of the Allies. Surely our statesmanship 
is becoming too altruistic for this selfish world! On these terms the 
people of the Fatherland would instantly set to work, driven* by 
necessity and temptation, to complete the full Pan-German pro- 
gramme, which “ a Glasgow Peace ” would place among the dead 
certainties of anear future. For one thing we should have placed 
an immense premium on war, and riveted the chains of Hohen- 
zollernism irretrievably on Europe, by teaching the German people 
that even when their Government wantonly engineers Arma- 
geddon, which it conducts in violation of every law of God and 
man, it inspires such awe among the Democracies of the world 
that even when the latter win they are afraid to penalize 
Germany. We only wish we could share General Smuts’ 
optimism over his project, but we fear that if anything like it 
were the terms of the Allies in the hour of expected victory, 
they would all, and deservedly—as a pack of fools—pass 
under the German yoke. Our task is very formidable, but it is 
simple, in the sense that every man, woman, and child can 
understand it. We must punish.Germany—i.e. the Germans— 
for the horrors they have perpetrated. It is the price of 
security. Unless that felon nation be cured of their mania for 
war on other countries by a tremendous dose of it in their own, 


perpetual war will be the lot of Civilization until it succumbs to 
Kultur. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has mastered the only key that will enable us 


.to escape from Prussian thraldom. M. Clemenceau realizes what 


unbeaten Germany means. At one time we were 
hopeful that Mr. Lloyd George had the root of the 
matter in him. His stirring speeches gave mortal offence to 
Pacifists, Defeatists, and friends of the enemy generally. But 
we own to being nervous when we read in his self-constituted 
champion of the Press these appalling words: “ General Smuts 
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was wholly right in saying we seek no indemnities and no 
annexations ” (Daily Mail, May 18). To teach a nation of bullies 
that in any event, whatever their abominations, their skins and 
pockets are safe, that whatever territory they may steal from 
their neighbours, nothing under any circumstances will be taken 
from them, that though they may bleed their victims white, the 
Allies will always pay all their own costs, is the rottenest possible 
foundation for that peace which all men desire. It is hard to 
believe that General Smuts, who has repeatedly depicted with 
great wealth of detail and a master hand the full significance of 
the German danger in Africa, can have changed his mind. Only 
a year and a half ago he was horrified at the possibility of any 
liberated German territory being replaced under that hated yoke. 
We make no apology for reviving this episode, because at the time 
the British Colonial Secretary’s statement, endorsed by General 
Smuts, was generally regarded as a binding declaration of policy 
from which Downing Street could not retreat. Its very terms 
precluded any other interpretation. Moreover, it expressed the 
common-sense view which must occasionally prevail even among 
Parliamentarians. Speaking as Colonial Secretary, Mr. Long said : 


“We have acquired possession of different German colonies in 
various parts of the world as a consequence of this war. . . . Now 
I speak with knowledge and with responsibility, and I speak as a 
representative for the moment of those Overseas Dominions who 
are the pride and glory of our Empire to-day, when I say let no man 
think that those struggles have been fought in vain. Let no man 
think that these territories shall ever return to German rule.” (Mr. 
Walter Long, at a meeting in Westminster, January 31, 1917.) 


General Smuts’ thus responded : 


“Nothing has given greater pleasure than Mr. Long’s statement 
that no German colony can go back to Germany. The mere suggestion 
that any part should be returned is, of course, preposterous. I 
shudder to think what would happen to the native population if any 
part were returned. These people have stood by us magnificently, 
and our prestige in East Africa would severely suffer. The whole 
of South Africa, East Africa, South-West Africa, and Rhodesia 
would stand aghast at such an idea.” (Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. C. Smuts, on arriving in London, March 12, 1917.) 
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We should like to have the views of the Daily Mail, the Evening 
News, and the Weekly Dispatch on this issue. It has nothing to 
dowith any Old Gang. The New Gang are exclusively concerned. 


We must abandon all hope that our Right Honourables will ever 
learn the A B C of Boche policy or of Boche psychology. They will 
be fooled to the end of the chapter, though every 
Public Department is choked with evidence of 
the true character of the enemy, of which we 
publish a further instalment elsewhere. We would, however, call 
our readers’ attention to a characteristic document which could 
only emanate from a Boche brain. It will contribute to help the 
average man to realize the people we are dealing with and the 
necessity of a Peace that includes punishment. It consists of a 
message (transmitted by the Admiralty per the Wireless Press) 
sent out through American stations by the State Department of 
Washington, being the translation of a Circular (for the authenticity 
of which the American State Department vouches) recently 
distributed in Spain by German propagandists setting forth the 
achievements of the German Army. ‘The original was in Spanish. 
Even those who thought they appreciated the mentality of the 
degraded Boche might hesitate over this extraordinary document 
did it not contain this conclusive internal evidence of its genuine- 
ness—namely, that none but a German brain could conceive it. 
Therefore, apart from the voucher of the State Department, 
which is good enough for us, we should pronounce it to be genuine. 
It was evidently intended to frighten Spaniards into pro- 
Germanism. It opens with a modest schedule of the booty 
acquired by the Germans in France and Belgium, which included, 
besides a vast amount of other goods, “ bottles of champagne, 
532,000. These figures show a large increase over those of the 
campaign against France in 1870.” In Belgium it is claimed that 
there had been a considerable confiscation of oil paintings, while 
“ owing to the treachery of Cardinal Mercier and other priests who 
did their utmost to stir up the people against the good-hearted 
German soldiers, they were forced to teach a severe lesson to 
Belgian and French Catholics.” Spaniards beware! The Circu- 
lar continues : “Cathedrals destroyed number four; rendered 
unserviceable, 8; churches destroyed, 27; rendered unservice- 
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‘able, 34; a total of 73.” This arithmetic certainly errs on the | 
safe side, but the figures are sufficient. In Poland, this German | 
propaganda boasts, “ also a large number of churches have been © 
destroyed for’ military reasons. Figures concerning these have ~ 
not as yet been published.” 


Tus Circular for the education of Spain in the merits of Germany | 
explains, “‘ as the result of the stupid stubbornness of the Belgian ] 

people in continuing the struggle after their | 
“ ni sanguinary and final defeat on the battlefield, | 

German officers were forced against their will | 
to impose punishments on many rich individuals and wealthy | 
citizens.’ This procedure “ has contributed a total of £4,800,000 | 
to the German Treasury,” including “a fine of £600 imposed — 
on Alsatian children who insist on speaking the French language — 
and refuse to study the beautiful German language. These | 
statistics are useful warnings to neutral countries. If there 
are any still thinking of siding with the Allies let them take warn- 
ing from the fate of others.” At any rate, the Spaniards now 
know where they are, and what is in store for them if they offend 
the Boche. Another passage in this German propagandist 
Circular in Spain, to which we should direct the attention of the | 
War Cabinet were they not entirely impervious, is the unwonted 
tribute paid to the altruistic Briton. General Smuts should note 
how thoughtless pronouncements against ‘‘ annexations”’ are 
exploited to make Great Britain ridiculous and contemptible in 
the eyes of that very neutral world which British statesmen have 
made such sacrifices to conciliate. Weakness never pays. It 
pays least in a war with Germany. According to a foot-note to this 
Circular : 


When it is claimed that the Germans had occupied no English territory, and 
that, on the contrary, they had lost all their African Colonies, amounting to some 
three million square kilometres, it must be remembered that the English, according 
to declarations of their Ministers, are not intending to secure any extension of the 
British Empire, that they have entered the struggle with one aim only—namely, of 
helping the Belgians. That is to say, the English have practically pledged themselves 
to return the German Colonies after the war in exchange for the evacuation and 
indemnification of Belgium. The Germans therefore are to recover all they have. 
lost in Africa. 


Q.E.D. As the approaching Imperial Cabinet will contain men like 
Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Massey, who are not 
above facts, we would venture to call its attention to the | 


Me 
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manner in which pledges, that no British Minister had any 
mandate to make, are so much enemy propaganda. We would 
beg our Dominion statesmen to set forth, so that he may run 
that readeth it, the only possible Imperial policy—namely, that 
under no circumstances whatsoever shall one inch of territory 
taken from Germany or one native liberated from the horrors of 
Hun rule be returned to Germany, and that we do not regard any 
of these ex-colonies as pawns in any European diplomatic game. 
If the Dominions allow yet another opportunity of proclaiming 
a “ British Peace ” to lapse, as sure as “ eggs is eggs ” there will be 
the customary Downing Street deal behind their backs, and the 
whole future of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand will be 
endangered by the establishment of the submarine and the 
Zeppelin in the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. This is not a 
policy of grab, but of security, i.e. making the world “safe for 
democracy.” 


Tue Boche document we have quoted ends with a peculiarly painful 
reference to prisoners of war, apposite to recent discussions, 
i tesdare demonstrating, not that demonstration was needed, 
Notoria” that the regime of torture and starvation is 

calculated and deliberate for the express purpose 
of crippling as many Britons as find themselves in German 
clutches. It is claimed (showing, as the Washington State Depart- 
ment points out, that this Circular was drafted before the 
recent Offensive) that over 50,000 British had been made prisoners, 
the German comment being as follows : 


Although to these figures the English oppose 124,806 German prisoners taken by 
them on the Western Front, it must be remembered that the English treat their 
prisoners with notable kindness (blandura notoria), while the regime imposed on 
English prisoners by the Germans is one of extreme rigour, so that the Germans, with 
the number of prisoners they have, have seoured a much superior moral efiect. To 
the 2244 officers and 51,325 soldiers must be added the several thousands of English 
prisoners who have died in consequence of disease, scanty food, and other accidents 
in German concentration camps. 


Ir was always inevitable that official efforts to restrain the 
general public from appreciating the appalling plight of our 
: prisoners of war in German hands must ultimately 
fail, and that when they failed there would be an 

explosion of indignation that would overwhelm 
the guilty parties. We have tried unavailingly from the outset 
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to keep this poignant subject before our readers, but until recently 
the Mandarins could afford to laugh at “ agitators.” Now they 
are laughing on the wrong side of their mouths, and before they 
have finished there will be much more bitter laughter. It is a 
shocking story, a very black spot on our war record. We do 
not know whether to be more amazed or disgusted with the 
cynicism or heartlessness of professing humanitarians who have 
hardly lifted a little finger to assist those who had a supreme 
claim on their country, for which they had sacrificed every- 
thing. The authorities seemed to be mainly concerned in 
saving their own miserable skins by keeping the Man in the 
Street ignorant of the hells upon earth in which his relatives 
have been deliberately kept by the Boches, partly because 
the British Government was supine in their cause. Had any 
man of heart and conscience, of enthusiasm, resource, and 
determination, who understood German psychology and was 
not afraid of the German Bully, been appointed trustee of our 
prisoners of war, he might have saved hundreds and _ perhaps 
thousands of fellow-countrymen from misery too awful to con- 
template. Not a Statesman has stirred. Not an orator has 
spoken. Out of sight out of mind—-there has been a criminal 
silence. Members of Parliament on one pretext or another have 
been choked off, while the Press was positively discouraged 
from discussing this question. We can only suppose such 
manceuvres to be part of the general policy of “‘ New Gangs ” and 
“ Old Gangs ”—* For God’s sake don’t inflame the British public 
against the Germans or we shall never be able to sell the pass.” 
At any rate, now at last the fat is in the fire, and those implicated 
are far more pathetic about themselves than about these help- 
less victims of German fiendishness. We reserve our sympathy for 
the latter and beg our readers not to be fobbed off by Ministerial re- 
ferences to “ military reasons,”’ which civilians are deemed incap- 
able of understanding, as adequate explanations of the indefensible. 


WE yield to none in respect for military judgment on military 
questions. The fact that you might dig out some wooden-headed 
clerk in khaki at the back of the War Office—who 
had never been more in the war than the present 
writer—who could fake up some mythical “ military 
reason’ for doing nothing to help prisoners of war, leaves us 
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completely cold. There could be no conceivable fighting reason 
for bottling the vast amount of information in the hands 
of the Government on this grave scandal. Even a Mandarin 
could hardly argue that it would be bad for the moral of the 
British Army to realize the condition of their comrades in the 
hands of the enemy. Unless the whole thing is crass stupidity, 
such as abounds in every public Department—or callous in- 
humanity, such as we hope may not be common in public offices— 
this attitude can only have been political, and we suspect it to 
be inspired by the same mentality which induces an Archbishop 
of York to invite an American congregation in a recent sermon to 
“think kindly of the German rulers and the German people.” 
The same affliction is equally responsible for the unconscionable 
delay in bombing German cities, which was answerable for the lives 
of many English women and children, as for the lack of “ reprisals ” 
generally, which are the only arguments appreciated in Germany. 


Ir had been hitherto supposed that, thanks to the genius of the 
Prime Minister, our relations with our Allies were so intimate 

that we knew their every inmost thought just 
A “Surprise” as they knew ours—the “ united front” governed 

policy no less than strategy. Some surprise was 
consequently expressed when a Member of Parliament (Mr. 
Albion H. Richardson) asked Mr. Balfour on May 9 whether his 
attention had been called to the agreement lately concluded 
between France and Germany for the release of all French soldiers 
who had been in captivity for more than eighteen months, and 
whether our Government had made any similar arrangement. 
Ministers, it transpired, had never even heard of this negotiation 
—although the facts had been set forth a week earlier in the 
North German Gazette—until the question in the House of Com- 
mons, which was repeated four days later, when Mr. James Hope 
(Lord of the Treasury) admitted that there had been some 
agreement between French and German delegates in Switzerland, 
but “as we have not got the text I can make no statement for 
the moment.” It is generally felt that our War Cabinet would be 
far better employed in acquainting itself with matters affecting 
the fate of many thousand Englishmen than in dictating strategy, 
interfering with tactics, generally stimulating unrest in the Army 
by interfering with the Commands, etc. The following day the 
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subject was raised in the House of Lords by Lord Burnham, who 
evoked a painful confession from Lord Newton, who seemed to 
be more hurt by strictures on “ official carelessness” than by 
the prolonged torture of our unfortunate men. He told the 
House that the Government was in the dark 

until the other day, and it was therefore somewhat of a surprise to find that an 
agreement of a very far-reaching character has been entered into, and has been ratified 
between the French and German Governments. I have not yet seen the text of this 
agreement, but I have every reason to believe that it is of an extremely far-reaching 
character and that the numbers involved, including civilians and military, amount 
to something like 330,000 men. 

This “ completely alters the whole situation. I do not think it 
would be within the capacity of anybody, however ingenious, to 
persuade the British soldier that he is henceforth to stand in a 
totally different character from any other soldier who is fighting 
in this war,” and therefore he was authorized by the Secretary 
of State for War (Lord Milner) “to state that, in view of this 
totally new situation His Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
reconsider the question of exchange de novo.” 


It was subsequently stated that Italy had also made an agreement 
with Germany, of which none of our wonderful “ co-ordinating ” 

: machinery at Versailles or elsewhere appears to 
+ sa have had cognizance—-though such things are 
not done in a day. At the moment of writing 
we are to follow suit and “ negotiate,” but it would be worse than 
useless to entrust this business to the Right Hon. Faintheart 
or the Right Hon. Feebleguts. Our confidence in the capacity 
of our rulers was not increased by Lord Newton’s helpless ex- 
planation that the German Government’s view was that a prisoner 
is “ literally nothing much more than a beast of burden,” whom 
they—i.e. the Germans—accordingly refuse to release for intern- 
ment in a neutral country “ because they would have lost the 
labour of these men.” The question of exchange was a different 
one, as in that event both sides benefited by recovering their own 
nationals for employment. 


Up to now it has always been the deliberate policy of His Majesty’s Government 
to refuse to exchange able-bodied combatants, and the reason is plain enough. It bas 
always been the view of the War Office, and of the Admiralty, and of the Cabinet, 80 
far as I know, the more you exchange prisoners the more you prolong the war, and 
His Majesty’s Government has always refused to adopt anything of this nature, 
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because they considered that it would act as an incentive and encouragement to all 
the Allies to do the same. 

It was an open secret that the motive underlying our policy 
“was to prevent the enormous exchanges taking place between 
the Russians and the Austrians and Germans which have taken 
place since Russia dropped out of the war.” This had also been 
the policy of the French Government, though the difference 
between the two, judging by this explanation, is that France 
recognizes facts and is no slave to formule, and consequently 
changed her policy when the circumstances changed. Hence the 
recent “surprise” of our authorities so ingenuously confessed in 
the House of Lords. We are continually reminded that our 
omniscient, infallible, indispensable, because irreplaceable, War 
Cabinet has only discovered this year that Russia had dropped 
out of the war! It is absurd for our Mandarins, major and minor, 
to make a petty personal grievance of this terrible human tragedy. 
On their own showing their whole policy towards Prisoners of War 
is at least one year in arrear. We are anew reminded of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s historic appeal to the House of Commons, now two and 
a half years old, and we realize that, in Parliamentary jargon, 
“the Too-Lates have it” still. “I wonder whether it will not 
be too late. Ah! fatal words on this occasion! Too late in 
moving here, too late in arriving there, too late in coming to this 
decision, too late in starting enterprises, too late in preparing.” 
Again we have been caught napping. It will ever be so with 
the wrong men in the wrong places. 


THE outstanding domestic sensation of the past month—and we 
emphasize its domestic character as mischief-makers sought to 
ie Mewin involve Allies who were in no way concerned—was 
Riis the publication of General Maurice’s famous letter 
challenging the War Cabinet on certain matters 
of fact, on which, to put it mildly, they had been careless. It 
caused a veritable convulsion, coming as it did in sequel to several 
incidents indicating that the Government did not even wish to be 
fair to soldiers above a certain rank. It would have brought 
down the Lloyd George Ministry but for the painful fact that our 
public life is so poverty-stricken of character, capacity, and 
courage that no alternative presents itself except Mr. Asquith 
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and his Runcimen. The “ Old Gang” would obviously come in 
on a crypto-Pacifist basis, including, besides Messrs. Runciman 
and McKenna, Lord Lansdowne with his white flag, and Mr, 
Arthur Henderson, the Bolshevik champion. Such as they are 
almost as much mistrusted by the nation and by our Allies on 
both sides of the Atlantic as open and avowed opponents of the 
war. We do not believe that Mr. Asquith shares their rotten 
views or is himself rotten on the war, which he wants to win, but 
he is notoriously so weak, or, as his friends and admirers express 
it, so “ excessively loyal ’’ that he would admit Defeatists into his 
Cabinet and subsequently allow them to compromise its policy 
until it was too late to save the situation. Anyhow, the effect 
abroad of the return of such a combination and the speeches that 
would be made by Ministers would of itself go far to break up the 
Entente. It would be worth several army corps to the enemy. 
As frankly stated in these pages, we are unable to see the difference 
between the War Aims of the Old Gang and those of the New 
Gang. To our mind the War Cabinet’s standpoint is almost as 
depressing as that of Mr. Runciman or Lord Lansdowne, 
But we recognize that a Lloyd George Government is 
regarded with less distrust than an Asquith Government by a 
much puzzled and seriously perturbed public. That is the single 
reason it is still in power, and that it survived the storm of the 
past month. From the moment the crisis caused by the Maurice 
letter raised the spectre of the Old Gang, with all it stands for, 
there was a stampede of patriots, and the War Cabinet’s position 
was assured. Ministers should try and be worthy of the senti- 
ments they fortuitously arouse. We do not envy those who derive 
satisfaction from a situation in which the British Empire at per- 
haps the most fateful moment of its history has no apparent 
choice but Coddling or Short. 


GENERAL Maurice had been Director of Military Operations, 
and is one of the youngest Generals in the Army, in which his 
The Fizzle career had been equally brilliant and successful. 

He was about to take up a high command in 
France. He is a man of small means and large family. Only 
spiteful politicians and their journalistic jackals would suggest 
that a high-minded, honourable soldier with everything to gain 
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by keeping quiet, and everything to lose by protest, was animated 
by anything but an impulse of chivalry in publishing such a 
letter at such a moment. He had seen one injustice after another 
perpetrated under cover of the Government Press barrage— 
Sir William Robertson had been successfully “ downed,” now 
General Trenchard was “ winged,” Sir Hubert Gough made a 
scapegoat for the German Offensive, in which the War Cabinet 
had not believed owing to its “ Easternism.” Where would it 
end? There seemed to be a deliberate policy to reject sound 
strategical advice—which, as we know, was held up to public 
ridicule before foreign audiences—coupled with the intention, 
when the inevitable happened, to throw the blame for political 
failure on our Higher Command. Mr. Lloyd George publicly 
complains of “sniping ”’—the crack “ snipers” seem to be at 
his disposal. It was necessary for some one to sacrifice them- 
selves—there could be no doubt as to the sacrifice, whatever the 
result—and General Maurice undertook this not ignoble part. 
We feel sure that this was the whole story—the present writer 
has never so much as set eyes on General Maurice—though the 
hangers-on of Downing Street, who themselves live by intrigue, 
naturally conceived a “ military conspiracy,” with which much 
play was made. General Maurice’s letter declared that three 
statements of fact, of which one was made by Mr. Bonar Law 
and two by the Prime Minister, were “ not correct.’”” Nor were 
they, though the conduct of the Government has made verifica- 
tion impossible. At the outset the War Cabinet purported to 
take the matter very seriously, and offered a “Court of Honour,” 
consisting of two Judges, to investigate the General’s charges, 
a procedure thoughtlessly rejected by Mr. Asquith and the House 
of Commons, who preferred a Select Committee. This gave the 
Government a pretext for withdrawing their offer and rejecting 
the proposal of the Opposition. The affair fizzled out with an 
ex-parte statement from the Prime Minister, containing counter- 
charges against General Maurice, which the Censorship was 
invoked to prevent his disposing of, as could very easily be 
done. The Government naturally had a big majority when the 
Pacifists gave tongue. (teneral Maurice was placed on half- 
pay by the Army Council, being about the only man in this 
sorry business who comes out creditably. The impression 
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made on the Army can be more safely imagined than 
described. 


IRELAND has continued to loom very large in the Press. It 
always does. But Ireland looms less in the public mind. The 
Ireland British are heartily sick of the very word, while 
the Americans, who in days gone by have wasted 
almost as much sympathy on the “ distressful country” as 
Englishmen, are equally “fed up.” There has been very plain 
speaking in the American Press on this unsavoury topic. We 
do not propose to inflict the dull and tortuous story on our readers, 
For one thing, we have no idea which is the real Government 
policy, because Home Rule and Conscription, both of which are 
dangling before us, are clearly incompatible. Mr. Facing-both- 
Ways will have to “ opt” for one or the other. One encouraging 
feature of the situation is that Lord Wimborne (Lord-Lieutenant) 
and Mr. Duke, K.C., M.P. (Chief Secretary), have shaken the 
dust of Ireland off their feet—receiving, it must be said, not 
unhandsome rewards for the harm they have done both islands 
as compared, for example, with our treatment of the Army and 
Navy: Lord Wimborne becomes a Viscount; Mr. Duke a Law 
Lord. Ultimately, Field-Marshal Viscount French, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force in France, 
stepped into the breach as Lord-Lieutenant, his appointment 
being hastily interpreted as signifying that Ministers had made 
up their minds to enforce Conscription. But in order to disabuse 
us of this illusion, the simultaneous appointment as Chief Secretary 
was announced of Mr. Shortt, K.C., M.P., one of the very few 
Liberal Members of Parliament who had voted against Conscrip- 
tion for Ireland. Therefore things were as they were. But 
Mr. Shortt is said to be a staunch man, who is quite capable of 
reconsidering an opinion on further and better particulars. The 
anarchy of Ireland, the indiscriminate challenge to law and 
order, the organized resistance to Compulsion, coupled with the 
open hostility to this country and our Allies, and avowed friendship 
for the enemies of civilized mankind, may conceivably open the 
new Chief Secretary’s eyes to the folly of his predecessor’s policy 
and constrain him to put down a firm foot and keep it there. 
Amidst all this welter of chaos there comes a gleam of light in 
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the arrest of the Sinn-Fein leaders to the number of about 150, 


‘ on a charge of conspiring “ to enter into treasonable communica- 


tion with the German enemy,” though unfortunately the same 
Proclamation, calling upon all loyal subjects to aid in crushing 
the conspiracy and to co-operate in prosecuting the war, concluded 
with another display of weakness in Lord French’s promise to 
take further steps to encourage voluntary enlistment “in the 
hope that, without resort to compulsion, the contribution of 
Ireland” to the King’s Forces might be “ brought up to its 
proper strength.” This is the wrong way to deal with the Irish, 
who stand in urgent need of a dose of resolute Government which 
they never get. 


THE craze for titles to which many newspaper magnates have 
unhappily succumbed, and which of late years has spread among 
. working journalists and even to news agencies, 
a probably explains the practical boycott by the 

British Press of the remarkable Canadian revolt 
against the whole system of so-called “ Honours,” which has 
long ceased to be respectable and is rapidly becoming odious. 
The general public have not even been allowed to know the genesis 
of this noteworthy movement, which is said to have originated 
with the Beaverbrook peerage, which gave peculiar umbrage 
throughout the political and business world of the Dominion. 
We confess to having been unable to ascertain the full cause of 
this resentment, because, although we have read many angry 
articles by obviously angry men on the rapid rise of Sir Maxwell 
Aitken, they are singularly lacking in circumstance. We were 
as puzzled by this particular peerage as were other people, 
and even more when its recipient became a “ Cabinet Minister ” 
—though he does not sit in any Cabinet—but we do not make 
out that he was ever convicted or even suspected of any offence 
rendering this Honour “ scandalous.’ But there it is. Canada 
seems to have been scandalized. There was alleged to be emphatic 
official protest from Ottawa when he first figured in the Honours 
List some years ago, and his peerage, which was among the first 
acts of the Lloyd George-Bonar Law Government, put “ all the 
fat in the fire.’ Lord Beaverbrook, however, promises to be 
a& benefactor to Canada by inducing an official reconsideration 
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of the whole abuse of titles, and where she leads the other Oversea 
democracies are likely to follow. Ultimately the poor old Mother 
Country, who is shamelessly exploited by professional politicians 
and their hangers-on and bottle-washers, stands to gain. This 
Colonial challenge to British snobbery will encourage the self- 
respecting part of the community to agitate in its turn against 
what threatens to become a more disastrous form of demoraliza- 
tion than the American “ Spoils” system over which our public 
men turn up the whites of their eyes. Sir Robert ‘Borden in- 
formed the Ottawa House of Commons (April 9) that the Union 
Government was protesting against the granting of any further 
hereditary titles to Canadians. These objections were embodied 
in this Order in Council forwarded to the Secretary of State for the 
Yolonies with the approval of Parliament : 


1. No honour or titular distinction (saving those granted in recognition of military 
service during the present war, or ordinarily bestowed by the Sovereign proprio motu) 
shall be conferred upon a subject of His Majesty ordinarily resident in Canada, except 
with the approval or upon the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada. 

2. The Government of the United Kingdom shall exercise the same authority as 
heretofore in determining the character and number of titles or honours to be allocated 
to Canada from time to time. 

3. No hereditary title or honour shall hereafter be conferred upon a subject of 
His Majesty ordinarily resident in Canada. 

4. Appropriate action shall be taken, whether by legislation or otherwise, to provide 
that, after a prescribed time, no title of honour held by a subject of His Majesty now 
or henceforth resident in Canada shall be recognized as having hereditary effect. 


PREMONITION IN WAR 
A STORY OF JUTLAND 


Most people living have, at some period of their existence, expe- 
rienced the strange sensation of “ feeling into the future,” a sort 
of premonition of coming events, and although this short story 
of Jutland may be one which sounds incredible, still in a most 
pronounced degree it stands out, to me at any rate, as a premoni- 
tion of uncanny clearness. 

Some months previous to the outbreak of war, while exploring 
in Central Africa, I often found time in my solitude to contemplate 
the possibility of trouble, and my convictions were produced and 
strengthened in no small degree by the many direct instances of 
unfriendliness displayed by Germans towards us, in no matter 
what part of the world they were met, and it therefore seemed 
obvious that Germany would some day soon foster up some 
flagrant excuse to precipitate Europe into the abyss of war. 

In February 1914 I wrote to my solicitor telling him that a 
war was likely to come soon, that it would probably start in 
Austria or through Austria, and that mostly all countries of the 
world would be gradually involved, including America, who would 
not appear on the scene until nearing the end. 

I remember this letter very well, because its contents became 
the foundation upon which I worked, building up from day to 
day (as one might say) a series of events which grew in my mind 
and which occupied my thoughts for no small space of time 
during the long hours of daily trekking I invariably had to do, 
and oftentimes at night left me with a keen desire for the morrow, 
so that I could continue my reverie. For several years previous 
to this time I had carried out various expeditions in many parts © 
of unknown Africa, and had grown accustomed to “ fashion ” 
pictures in my mind, thus deriving a pleasure from my solitude, 
for I was practically alone on several of my journeys save for a 
few native carriers, to whom I could say but very little. 
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Now to go back to my early days. It was intended that | 
should go into the Navy, for the sea had always been my ambition, 
and if I had not had a rather severe attack of pneumonia at about 
the time I was preparing for the Britanma I should most certainly 
have been a sailor. As it is, I have never lost an opportunity 
of going to sea, no matter in what description of craft—a lugger, 
some old fishing schooner, anything to a yacht—and I have sailed 
in most waters. But as fate had decided I was not to go into 
the Navy my father, anxious that I should join one or other of 
the services, put me into the Army instead. I got my commission 
in 1894 in a cavalry regiment, but although a soldier then, | 
everlastingly longed to be a sailor. 

This is all by the way, but I only mention it because it shows a 
strong keenness for the sea, and it may have in some way or other 
affected or prompted me to be present at the Battle of Jutland. 

Having thus pictured a war during my wanderings I was not sur- 
prised to learn from natives right away in the heart of the Belgian 
Congo that a European war had broken out, and that Germany had 
now thrown down the glove to practically the whole of Europe. 

On my arrival at Stanleyville, almost the centre of Africa, 
near the Stanley Falls I saw the Deputy Governor-General of the 
Belgian Congo, who informed me of this fact, so I hastily took 
my departure. I intended to find my way home as soon and 
as rapidly as possible. Many varied and strange adventures I 
experienced on my way, as it was very difficult to obtain transport 
at all, and I eventually, after having travelled in all kinds of 
ways, found myself on board an old Portugueser en rowe for 
Madeira, and thence in a Cape boat to Plymouth, having taken 
three and a half months on the voyage. 

I joined up on my arrival, was made second in command of 
my battalion, and after a certain period training in England found 
myself in the trenches opposite La Boisselle and Thiepval during 
the autumn and winter of 1915. 

Now I wanted to go to the Fleet, because I felt, somehow or 
other, that I was going to see a naval battle. So in April 1916, 
when G.8.0.3 of the 32nd Division, I begged my general to write 
to the Admiralty to ask if I could be granted permission to visit 
the Grand Fleet during my next leave, giving May 27 as a con- 
venient day. It was rather strange naming this particular day, 
as my leave was really due at the beginning of May, and I was 
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repeatedly told at divisional headquarters that I should take it 
when it came due, otherwise I might lose it altogether owing to 
the heavy work on hand in the preparations for the Somme 
battle, but I declined, saying that I did not wish to go before 
May 27. On the 26th I left divisional headquarters with Colonel 
(now General) Brooker and Father Kelly, and arrived at Amble- 
teuse in time for lunch with a friend, a Major A. 8. Collard. We 
had a most charming lunch at this glorious little Normandy 
village by the sea, and I, as one always is on leaving the trenches, 
was in the top notch of happiness, and I particularly enjoyed it. 
However, during the course of conversation I made the remark 
that I was to spend my leave with the Grand Fleet, and that I 
had a strange feeling that a naval engagement was going to take 
place in the North Sea, and that I would witness it. Of course 
these remarks were laughed at, but I said, “ Yes, I know, that’s 
all very well, but I can’t help it; I have that feeling, and there 
it is for what it is worth.” General Brooker, Major Collard, and 
Father Kelly all remember the lunch, and they have been good 
enough to write down their reminiscences of what was said, 
copies of which I quote. 


Extract from letter, dated June 6, 1917, from Mason A. 8. CoLtarD 


I well remember when you came down to go on leave, towards the end of May 1916, 
accompanied by Brigadier-General Brooker, at that time Colonel, and Padre Kelly. 
We had lunch together, during which you said, ‘“‘ Well, Collard, I am going home on 
leave, but I am also going to see a naval battle before I return.” I asked you how 
that was going to be done, and you stated that you had obtained permission, when 
on leave, to visit the Grand Fleet, and that you felt positive that while you were visiting 
the Grand Fleet there would be a naval battle in the North Sea. I remarked to you 
that if the naval authorities had any idea of a naval battle taking place that you would 
not be allowed to go on board, and in any case you would be sent ashore before the 
Fleet sailed, but you were quite positive that you would go on board the Grand Fleet 
and would actually see a naval battle, which appeared to me, at that time, to be mere 
“vapour” on your part. You can imagine my surprise, in a very few days after, when 
information reached France that a naval battle had taken place, and as you were due 
back from leave the same time as Brooker and Father Kelly, I went down to meet the 
boat. The two latter came back, and on my asking them if they had seen anything 
of you they stated that it was extraordinary that your views with regard to the naval 
battle had come true, but, as they had heard nothing whatever of you, they feared 
that you had been drowned or killed in the North Sea. Their anticipations, however, 
were incorrect, as a few days after you turned up here and gave me a verbal account 
of what you had gone through. (Signed) A. S. Co~tarp 


Extract from letter, dated August 5 1917, from BRIGADIER-GENERAL BROOKER 
Since you are about to write a description of your experiences at the Battle of 
Jutland, it would be interesting to many people who believe in premonitions for you 
to mention your own on this occasion. I remember quite well when we went on leave 
together that you told me you were to visit the Grand Fleet, and had the feeling that 
you would see an action at sea. (Signed) FE. P. Brooxsr 
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After my arrival at Victoria, I hastened to the Admiralty in 
order to make the necessary arrangements for my journey wherever 
I was to go to, and was endeavoured to be dissuaded from going 
so far away, thereby spending. my entire leave travelling, and it 
was suggested that I should go to Portsmouth or Plymouth, or 
some place nearer. As I had now made up my mind to go to 
the Grand Fleet persuasion of any sort could not influence me in 
the slightest degree, and so when they saw I was determined upon 
it, the necessary arrangements were made, and I left London 
on the night of May 29 for Scapa Flow, and arrived at Thurso 
on Tuesday, May 30. I was driven to the pier at Thurso. There 
the usual daily service boat was waiting to take officers coming 
off leave to their respective ships. At Inverness the railway 
transport officer had informed me that arrangements were made 
for me to visit the St. Vincent (Dreadnought). The journey 
from Thurso to Scapa Flow usually takes about two hours; 
sometimes a little longer owing to strong currents, and in 
bad weather it is perhaps dangerous. It was calm on this 
occasion, and the steamer, only about eight hundred tons, was 
quite a good little one, and we were served with an excellent 
high tea in the saloon, thank goodness, for I was desperately 
hungry, which helped to pass the time. 

I had never been in this part of the world before, but it 
resembled somewhat the Cape Verde Islands with their precipitous 
rocks and rough coastline, while the vivid sunset reminded me 
of those so often seen in the tropics. | 

On entering Scapa Flow the wonderful sight of the British. 
Battle Fleet at anchor and at rest was unfolded to view. Ships 
lay everywhere; there was the might and power of the great 
British Empire Ironclads, fast to their moorings, majestic in 
their magnificence, peaceful in the extreme, but awful in their 
stillness. 

We were taken to the Impérieuse, formerly a flagship in the 
China Seas, now used as a control exchange for mails and calling 
ship for officers passing to and from their leave. The commander 
informed me that my boat was waiting for me; so I jumped in, 
and passing through the various lines of battleships arrived at 
about half-past eight alongside the St. Vincent, a scramble up a 
rope ladder, and on board. 

Her captain was wondering whether I should arrive in time, 
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as the Fleet were proceeding to sea; however, he added that this 
was nothing to be surprised at, as during the last two years it 
was far from an unusual occurrence, and was done chiefly in the 
hope of coming across the German fleet, making the remark 
that possibly I might bring them some luck this time. 

At seven the following morning I was on deck, and after 
prayers a strange thing happened. The captain gave a short 
lecture describing the possible and probable movemefits of the 
Fleet, illustrating them on a map of the North Sea, roughly 
painted on the starboard main turret amidships. He remarked 
that they had done this many times before, and were getting 
rather sick at never bringing the German fleet to action, and added, 
“We have a stranger on board; a staff officer, fresh from the 
trenches. Please God, may the shells follow him here. He may 
bring us luck.” This produced a strange feeling, and a quiet 
and uncanny pause followed, in which there was not a word 
spoken nor a sound heard. What if his half-laughing, half- 
serious remarks came true, thought I. 

After this I was shown round the various mysteries and 
complications of the mechanism of a British Dreadnought. 1 
visited the foretop (the principal fire-control during a battle, from 
which observations are made, ranges and directions taken and 
sent to the transmitting station and conning-tower). If the fore- 
top is blown away or in any way destroyed, the maintop then 
takes up the work of the registration of shots and ranging of 
objects. In the event of both fore- and main-tops being destroyed, 
firing is controlled in each individual turret. A decidedly difficult 
feat at the best of times even in calm weather, that climbing to 
the foretop, iron rungs protruding from the mast just sufficiently 
so as to permit of the toes entering, and then hand over hand 
the sailors go up with a rapidity astonishing, apparently just 
touching the rungs with their fingers, while their feet work 
mechanically. Landlubbers like myself have to go more gingerly. 
However, I got up and had to climb through a manhole to 
pass farther. From the foretop one’s vision was magnificent, 
and the Fleet steaming in line of division was perfectly inspiring. 
I visited the twelve-inch turrets and was shown the manner 
in which the guns were loaded and handled and how each turret 
could work. 


So the morning passed, and at about noon on the 31st a 
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signal was received that two German warships had been sighted. 
Sure enough at half-past two a second signal was passed down the 
line that the German High Seas Fleet, composed of twenty-six 
to thirty warships, was out steaming in a northerly direction. 

It looked certain that an encounter was bound to take place, 
At three o’clock the “ B.J.” signal was passed down, all men at 
battle posts, water-bags hung, hoses out, and decks flooded. 
Everybody, now strung to the highest pitch, was keen but cool. 
Signals were passing to and fro with great rapidity. 

At half-past four the battle-cruiser squadron was heavily en- 
gaged with the enemy. The captain ordered me to the maintop, 
to assist by observing for fires should any occur, looking out for 
torpedoes, and to report their direction—which might be avoided 
by the use of helm, adding at the same time, “ You may be able to 
help our fellows ; you have been often under fire and they haven’t.” 

At five o’clock I went aloft again, refreshed my memory as 
to the position of the various battleships, silhouetting them in 
my own mind. Heavy firing was heard to starboard, but no 
ships could be located. Visibility was low, a light breeze was 
blowing from the west. Our course was now a south-easterly one. 
It was then that the Grand Fleet came into line, going east. 

At 5.50 P.M. the battle-cruiser squadron was seen on our star- 
board steaming in a north-easterly direction, and was apparently 
being shelled by an invisible fleet to starboard. The enemy was 
shelling the battle-cruiser squadron with great rapidity and with 
considerable accuracy. The sea all round was simply bristling 
with waterspouts, and the battle cruisers seemed to be in a very hot 
corner. They were not more than four thousand yards away, and 
were more or less between the German High Seas Fleet, masking 
the fire that the Battle Fleet could have delivered at that time. 
They then went to starboard sixteen points and steamed in a 
westerly direction. One, a four-funnelled cruiser of the Shannon 
type, was hit badly. This was the Defence. 

After this three of the German High Seas Fleet became visible 
from the maintop, at a range of 9200 yards. Our guns were then 
set; the first broadside fired from the St. Vincent fell short, the 
second slightly astern, and the third straddled, several of the 
shells striking the ship. The next salvo hit amidships with 
terrific force. Six or seven other battleships of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th Divisions were concentrating their fire on those three German 
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vessels. It was impossible to say whether they were the head 
of the line or otherwise, but only three ships were visible from 
the maintop of the St. Vincent. 

The St. Vincent was, I think, the first ship of the battle 
squadron that was fired on; and the first German salvo passed 
between the masts, coming extremely close to the maintop and 
falling into the water just beyond. The next salvo fell between the 
St. Vincent and the Marlborough, the third between the St. Vincent 
and the Neptune, the preceding ship in the line. The amount 
of water thrown up by these shells is almost beyond belief. 

It was at this juncture, after our third salvo, that the Mavl- 
borough was hit on the starboard by a torpedo (I think a long- 
range one), and immediately listed about ten or twelve degrees. 
She had been firing broadsides up to then, and one could see her 
guns gradually becoming elevated in order to counteract the 
heavy degree of list and slowly coming into position again. 
Broadside after broadside was fired by all her available guns, 
eager to keep on firing all she could. Even her six-inch guns 
jomed in. Her firing was good and her broadsides rapid. Un- 
daunted, she stuck to the line. Her quarter-deck was almost 
awash. Truly it was a magnificent sight. The German fire was 
good and seemed more rapid than ours at this time. 

After the Battle Fleet had fired some salvos from the con- 
centrated guns of eight or nine ships, it was apparent that the 
three German ships seen were in a bad way. One was on fire 
and disappeared, a second had ceased firing and appeared to be 
also on fire and listing heavily. Just then some German light 
curisers and torpedo-boats came between the two battle fleets, 
emitting a huge volume of smoke. The moment I saw this I 
knew at once that they had had enough and were off; it was 
the usual smoke barrage as used at the Front to screen any 
particular movement anxious to be hidden. The smoke hung 
low on the water, and driven by a light west wind extended 
across the entire front of the High Seas Fleet, hiding the stricken 
vessel, so it was impossible to say whether the second big battle- 
ship had sunk or not, and under cover of this smoke barrage 
they cleared off in a southerly direction. 

Shortly after this their battleship firing had ceased. A 
strong torpedo attack was then launched by them to cover their 
tetreat, and his torpedo craft came within a range of less than three 
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thousand yards. They were fired upon by guns from the Battle 
Fleet. I saw two enemy torpedo-boats sink, and a third one, 
completely disabled, was being tackled by a British light cruiser, 
which was going straight for them,‘ and was finished off by her. | 
The torpedo attack was a very well-executed one from the point 
of view of rapidity. They were counter-attacked by our torpedo 
flotilla and light cruisers, and a stiff fight ensued. From my 
point of vantage the wake of a torpedo was observed on the 
St. Vincent’s starboard quarter, coming amidships; information 
was ’phoned down to the transmitting station, and the St. Vincent 
starboarded her helm eight points. The wake of a torpedo was 
visible up to about two hundred yards or so from the ship. There 
it seemed to cease, as if it had run its course. The fight on our 
starboard quarter between the torpedo flotillas and light cruisers 
was going on until about eight o’clock in the evening. Meanwhile 
the Battle Fleet continued its easterly course for some period, 
then took a southerly course and endeavoured to cut off the 
retreating German fleet. 

While the Battle Fleet was still engaged, the stem and stern 
of a cruiser, afterwards reported to be the Invincible, were seen 
close by the St. Vincent to port, at about 7.15. At the time 
the Marlborough was torpedoed, the Acasta was passed on 
starboard, very close to the St. Vincent, and all hands were 
on deck. She appeared as if done for, her machinery out 
of working order. It was a fine sight to see these fellows 
standing on deck, arms folded, stripped to the waist, awaiting 
death should needs be; and their cheer, which was so genuine, 
must have filled every heart on the St. Vincent with a terrible 
desire to get at grips with the enemy, and I prayed that the salvo 
that then belched forth would sink its object. The Acasta was 
eventually picked up. They were observers of the torpedoing 
of the Marlborough. Shortly after the Marlborough had been hit 
by a torpedo we passed over a large patch of bubbling oil, which 
looked as if the preceding ship in the line, the Neptune, had 
struck a submarine. 

The Neptune also, when in line and during the engagement, 
on two occasions came along on the port side of the St. Vincent. 
The Marlborough left the line at 7.45. The Colossus was hit on 
several occasions, but not badly. 

After the Battle Fleet had gone just south of 55 degrees, it 
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returned in a northerly direction and searched the waters in which 
the battle had taken place. A message had been received that 
the Liitzow was disabled and in a sinking condition; and at 
2.40 A.M. & message was passed down that the German fleet was 
fleeing in a west-south-westerly direction. 

All through the night we could hear firing on our starboard 
quarter. At 4.5 a.m. a Zeppelin was observed flying north, and 
was fired on by the Battle Fleet. After a search until eleven 
o’clock in various directions, north, south, east, west, south-west, 
and south-east, in the hope of locating some disabled German 
ship or encountering the hostile fleet, the British Battle Fleet 
returned in a north by westerly direction towards Scapa Flow. 
The Marlborough signalled for assistance when at 54°40’ to 53° north. 
She was then steaming ten knots and was in rather a bad way. 
The Canterbury was sent to her. The wind was then getting much 
stronger and by the following morning half a north-easterly gale 
was blowing. We returned in formation of division of line ahead. 
The Malaya and Barham had joined us en route home. 

The casualties and hits on board the St. Vincent were nil. At 
7 P.M. all those who had died in the action were consigned to the 
deep. It was a most impressive scene, flags being at half-mast, 
and crews standing to attention on the quarter-decks, while the 
great seas were heavy. 

Ammunition in the guns was fired off, and we returned to 
Scapa Flow, dropping anchor at 12.30 a.m. on the 2nd. All 
ships then commenced coaling and refilling with ammunition, 
and were ready for sea again at 6.30 P.M. 

During the afternoon I visited the Colossus, and also met 
Admiral Gaunt, who signalled to Sir John Jellicoe, to whom 
I was sent, and boarded the Iron Duke, flagship of the Fleet, to 
be interviewed by him and Admiral Madden, his Chief of Staff. 

I also visited the Royal Oak, the latest oil-driven battleship, 
and returned to the St. Vincent at 8.30 p.m.; was the guest of 
the officers of the ward-room at dinner that evening, and at 5a.m. 
took my leave of the ship, arriving in London at eight o’clock 
on Sunday morning, reporting myself to the Admiralty and the 
War Office. 
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In 1860 a very clever young student of medicine came up from 
La Vendée to Paris to study for his doctor’s degree. He was but 
nineteen years of age, brimful of all the vigour, life, capacity 
for enjoyment and cheery anticipation which have stood him in 
such good stead ever since. But Georges Benjamin Clemenceau 
had very solid qualities besides his full share of physical and 
mental activity. These he had inherited from his father, ‘himself 
a doctor as well as a landowner, a materialist, a Republican, an 
extreme Radical, and a man of high artistic and scientific capacity. 
Deadly opposed to the petty Napoleonism of the hero of the 
coup d’état, this rural philosopher showed his son the way along 
the path of bitter political opposition, and soon thereafter was 
given the opportunity for reflecting upon the advantages and 
drawbacks of the brand-new Empire under lock and key. The 
judgment of Clemenceau the father was, naturally, more unfavour- 
able to “ Badinguet,” as Napoleon III was called by Republicans, 
after this interference with his personal liberty than before. 
Clemenceau the son shared his father’s opinions against inter- 
ference with the rights of free speech and a free Press. That 
was dangerous in Paris in those days. La ville lumiére was 
obliged to hide its light under a bushel. The great Republicans 
of *48 were still in duress or in exile. Friends of democracy and 
Anti-Imperialists in Paris were compelled to adopt a style of 
suppressed irony not quite to the taste of the vivacious young 
Republican recruit from Mouilleron-en-Pareds. Then as now he 
spoke the truth that was in him, regardless of consequences ; 
though he devoted the greater part of his time to work in“ the 
hospitals, to study in the libraries, and to investigation of the 
social maladies he saw all round him. But his industry was no 
make-weight to balance his Radicalism in the eyes of a magistrate. 
Not possessing the dexterity of a Prévost-Paradol, or the immunity 
of absence of Victor Hugo, he fell foul of the Imperial Police. 
That gave him the opportunity for two months of intimate self- 
analysis in the prison of Mazas. No date dear to Republicans 
could then be toasted or written about without carrying a reflec- 
tion upon the Empire; and as nearly all important events in 
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French history, from July 14 onwards, are duly calendered, 
Clemenceau’s crime in celebrating February 24 by speech and 
writing was obvious. There could be no defence. 

It was the Paris of the early sixties, a very different city 
indeed from the Paris of to-day. Baron Haussmann had but 
just begun his period of Napoleonic Augusticizing of the French 
capital. From where the Place de l’Opéra now is to the Palais 
Royal was quite an expedition. You went upstairs and down- 
stairs and through narrow, dirty streets until, after missing your 
way several times, you at last found yourself in the garden dear 
to the orators of the French Revolution, and since devoted to 
nursemaids and their babes. Much of Paris was in the same 
unregenerate state. The smells that arose from below, and the 
water of doubtful origin that might assail the unwary passer-by 
from above, suggested a lack of sanitary control which was more 
than confirmed by experience in other directions. Napoleon III 
was a man of no account. His entourage was even worse than 
that which surrounds Lloyd George. But he and his did clear 
out and clean up Paris. Whether the broad streets were built 
to help artillery and mitrailleuses to massacre the “ mob,” whether 
the architecture is imposing or monotonous, Clemenceau the 
doctor niust be for once at variance with Clemenceau the man 
of politics and admit that his incarcerator of 1862 did some 
good to Paris during his reign of repression. 

The early sixties saw the Empire at the height of its prestige 
and influence. Solferino and Magenta were still names of might. 
The Emperor posed as the arbiter of war and peace in Europe: 
his Empress dominated the world of fashion and was dominated 
by the world of priests. The miserable expedition to Mexico 
and the idiotic abandonment of Austria to Prussia had not yet 
shaken the stability of the Empire. Napoleon and his Rouher 
were still great statesmen. Friendly relations with England had 
replaced the old distrust. Business was good and the profiteers 
of France were doing well. The Napoleonic regime represented 
security for the bourgeoisie and a good time for the international 
financiers. Law and order were based upon prosperity for the 
well-to-do. Only the democrats and the intellectuals were dis- 
contented. Every January 1 the Emperor of France declared 
to a hushed Europe that he had surveyed the universe and all 
seemed good in his sight. 

Such was the Paris, such the France of 1865, when Georges 
Clemenceau, the friend of Etienne Arago and the pupil of Professor 
Robin, published his Essay on taking his doctor’s degree. It 
at once gained for its author a considerable reputation as a 
capable exponent of material evolution under the title De la 
Génération des Eléments anatomiques. This has been throughout 
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the scientific basis of Clemenceau’s medical, social, political, and 
literary work. I got the book the other day from the London 
Library, and on the title-page of this first edition I read in the 
author’s own bold handwriting, “& Monsieur J. Stuart Mill 
hommage respectueux de l’auteur, G. Clemenceau”: a tribute 
which he followed up shortly afterwards by translating Mill’s 
study of Auguste Comte and Positivism into French. 

1866, the year of the Prusso-Italian war against Austria— 
the success of which was one of the causes, unnoted at the time, 
of Napoleon III’s downfall—found Clemenceau in the United 
States, whence he sent some excellent studies of American social 
and industrial development to the Temps. That was quite what 
we might expect from a brilliant physician, physiologist, and 
sociological student of twenty-five. But what follows does not 
seem quite in accordance with his character and ambitions. 
Clemenceau became a professor of French literature in a Young 
Ladies’ College at Stamford, not far from New York. One of 
his friends and admirers many years afterwards commented on 
a portion of his educational duties thus: ‘“‘ An admirable horse- 
man, the young Frenchman accompanied the young American 
misses on their rides. These were free and delicious little tours 
on horseback, charming excursions amid delightful surroundings. 
Such years Clemenceau never forgot, years during which his 
temperament was strengthened and his intelligence refined. 
While he cultivated his mind with the Anglo-Saxon philosophy 
he took his first lessons in the art of American flirtation.” This 
led up to his engagement and marriage with an American lady 
who had taken part in these equestrian rambles. And so, as 
M. Le Blond quaintly puts it, having completed his independent 
education and reached the. last stage of his mental equipment, 
“he was fit to play great parts.” 

Clemenceau’s political career began with the terrible year 
1870-71. The present colossal struggle has naturally enough 
dwarfed the record of that stirring time. But the collapse of 
the French Empire was even more sudden and dramatic than its 
rise; and those who were then in Paris recall with delight the 
overwhelming unanimity with which the shout for abdication 
was raised directly news came of the crushing disaster of Sedan 
and the surrender of Napoleon III. The whole Imperial machinery 
fell with a crash. With the greatest difficulty the bigoted Catholic 
Empress, against whom the Parisians cherished a hatred scarcely 
less bitter than that of their ancestors for Marie-Antoinette, was 
got safely out of the city. Paris at once took control of her own 
destinies. Everywhere Republicans, Radicals, and Socialists, 
harried and proscribed the day before, rushed to the front and 
became masters of the city. Clemenceau, as one of the former, 
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was chosen Mayor of Montmartre, a district in which he had 
ractised as a doctor, taking no fees from the people, while keeping 
in touch with his Republican and revolutionary friends. 

In his capacity as Mayor he exhibited marvellous energy in 
every department. Everything had to be organized at once. 
There was no time to respect the inevitable details of democratic 
authorization and delay. Clemenceau proved himself to be-the 
very man for the post. He acted practically as municipal dictator 
in every department, including the raising, drilling, and arming 
of recruits for the new Republican army, and organizing and 
administering all the local services. But he took care to do so 
entirely in the interests of the people of Montmartre, who enthu- 
siastically supported him against the reactionaries and religionists 
who then, as always, were his bitterest enemies. So successful 
was he in this work from September 1870 onwards that he was 
sent as Deputy to the National Assembly at Bordeaux in February 
1871 with the exceedingly heavy poll of 96,000 votes. 

As a member for Republican Paris, Clemenceau had no easy 
part to play at Bordeaux. His fellow-members were for the most 
part thorough reactionaries. They were Royalists dug up from 
all parts of the country, who thought the time had come to 
revenge themselves, not only upon the Bonapartists who had 
governed France for twenty years, but upon Paris and the 
Parisians who, they well knew, would never consent to the restora- 
tion of either of the monarchical candidates. These representa- 
tives of a worn-out Legitimism or Orleanism were old men in a 
hurry to resuscitate the dead and galvanize the past into fresh 
life. Their very heads betrayed their antiquity. So much so 
that a favourite pastime for young ladies of pleasure in the 
galleries who had flocked to Bordeaux was what was irreverently 
called “ bald-headed loo.’ This consisted in betting upon the 
number of flies that would settle within a given period on a 
devoted senator’s hairless occiput. Unfortunately these ancient 
gentlemen found a leader who could scarcely be surpassed for 
dexterity and unscrupulousness in M. Thiers. Clemenceau soon 
saw how matters stood. He might thus early have developed 
his well-known skill in Parliamentary tactics to the disadvantage 
of the tough little champion of provincial bigotry and bourgeois 
greed, but he was recalled to Paris within a month by the revolu- 
tionary movement in the capital which led to the establishment 
of the Commune. 

This is not the time or the place to discuss the ideals, the 
temporary success, or the final suppression of that remarkable 
uprising. Dublin, Petrograd, and Helsingfors have shown us, 
quite recently, how men with the highest conceptions of the 
future can utterly fail to apply common sense to the facts of the 
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present. So it was with the heroes of the Commune. ‘The more 
capable of its leaders, full of enthusiasm, not wanting in high 
executive ability—Paris was never better managed than duri 
the Commune, and many important reforms then ininodel 
have been adopted ever since—and thoroughly justified in their 
resistance to attempted reaction, were nevertheless unable to 
grasp the truths of the situation either within or without. Fight- 
ing, as the old Communist sergeant of the guard nobly said, for 
“la solidarité humaine,” the men at the top fought one another 
within the walls of the beleaguered city with truly fraternal 
intolerance. 

Victory was from the first impossible on the lines chosen. 
Even had the Versailles troops of M. Thiers been beaten—as 
they could have been in the early days of the struggle—the 
conquering German army still lay cantoned on the other side of 
Paris, ready to apply the most relentless methods of repression 
to the Communists if they had won. It was as hopeless an 
attempt to make twelve o’clock at eleven as has ever been seen 
on the planet. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry was not 
less certainly doomed to failure than was the sudden revolt of 
the Paris Communists of 1871. Bat the Socialists of Europe, 
like the Abolitionists of America, celebrated the Commune and 
have deified its martyrs for many a long year. Such brave and 
unselfish champions of the proletariat as Delescluze and Courbet 
hold the same position in the minds of Socialists that John Brown 
held among the friends of the negro before the great Civil War. 

Clemenceau had a personal experience of revolutionary 
democracy under the Commune which may have influenced his 
views about Socialism in practical affairs in later life. He was, 
when it began, the duly elected and popular Republican Mayor 
of Montmartre. He was the deputy sent to Bordeaux by a vast 
majority to sit on the extreme left, and his sympathies were at 
first entirely with the Federals. No more fervent admirer of 
the aspirations and idealism of the city of Paris ever lived. To 
him Paris is a personality, as the city of the violet crown was 
to the Athenian statesmen of old. All that went for nothing. 
The new Committee wanted their own man at Montmartre, and 
Clemenceau was not that man. 

So Mayor he ceased to be, but earnest democrat and devoted 
friend of the people he remained. Unfortunately for him, he could 
not believe that mere possession of the capital meant control 
of France by the Parisians, or the freeing of his country from Ger- 
man occupation. For once he advocated prudence and compromise. 
It was an unlucky experience. The Communists Pyat, Vermorel, 
and others so resented his moderate counsels that they issued 
an order for his arrest. Failing to get hold of Clemenceau himself, 
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they captured a speaking likeness of the tribune of the Highteenth 
Arrondissement in the person of a young Brazilian. Him they 
were about to shoot, with all due formality, when they discovered 
that their proposed victim was the wrong man. 

It is highly creditable to Clemenceau that a few years later 
one of his greatest speeches, that on the Amnesty of the Com- 
munists (May 1876), was given in favour of the liberation and 
recall from exile of the very same people who would have silenced 
him for good and all when they were in power. He escaped their 
well-meant intentions and went on a tour of Radical propaganda 
through the provinces. But this was quite as objectionable to 
Thiers and the reactionists as his previous conduct had been to 
Pyat and the extremists. On his return to Paris consequently 
he was nearly butchered by the conquering Versailles troops, 
just as he had been nearly perforated by the defeated Com- 
munists. Gallifet and Thiers, it is said, used far less ceremony 
in their wholesale slaughter of their Parisian countrymen than 
the Fédérés did in the removal of single “suspects.” Men of 
ability and judgment are apt to be caught between two fires 
when passion takes control on both sides. It was, in fact, little 
short of a miracle that the Prime Minister of France to-day did 
not complete his services to his country in 1871 by dying in the 
ditch under the wall of Pére Lachaise at the early age of thirty. 

The Commune was crushed and the Republic of Reaction 
reigned in its stead. Peace was established in Paris under circum- 
stances of almost incredible horror. ‘‘ La République, mon ami,” 
said Clemenceau to me a few years afterwards, “c'est |’Empire 
républicanisé.” And so it was. Bourgeois domination of the 
narrowest and meanest kind, leading, so the reactionaries hoped, 
to the restoration of the monarchy, had its will of Paris and all 
that Paris at its best stood for. As we look back upon that 
period of pettifoggery the marvel is that the royalists were not 
successful. If they had had a king worth fighting for; they 
might have been. But during the whole of this time of political 
doubt and difficulty, when the atmosphere was full of reactionary 
intrigues, Clemenceau as member, secretary, and then President 
of the Municipal Council of repressed Paris, and from 1876 as 
Radical deputy in the National Assembly, steadily fought the 
good fight for democratic Republicanism and the freedom of all. 
Bitterly opposed alike to monarchy and priestcraft, an enthusiastic 
champion of the rights of the people as the best and safest outlet 
and remedy for discontent, and the surest means of securing 
social change and thorough education for the benefit of the whole 
of France, he stood steadily to his guns. 

It was a great part he then played. For fifteen years he was 
the leader of the Extreme Left against the policy of hesitating 
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compromise and cowardly opportunism, which was upheld even 
by those who practised it, from Léon Gambetta downwards, only 
as that which divided them the least. Such Government tactics 
roused no enthusiasm and solved no problem. Clemenceau 
always supported every official movement which gave evidence 
of a desire to meet the wishes of the advanced Party, either in 
regard to the checking of ecclesiastical influence, the division of 
the State from the Church, the improvement of social conditions, 
or the genuine democratization of political forms. But he was 
absolutely relentless in his opposition to political trickery or 
trading with reaction in any shape. On these matters and on 
the necessity for complete freedom of speech and for the Press 
he never wavered, nor at any moment failed to take the right 
side, however difficult it might have been for him and his Party 
todo so. Thus it came about that, only the other day, when the 
Socialist Party unwisely attacked him as being reactionary in 
this direction, and grumbled because he made no reply: “ That 
point,” said Clemenceau, “it is unnecessary for me to deal with: 
my record is a sufficient answer to such a charge.”’ In like manner, 
he remained ever steadfast in his opposition to colonization by 
conquest. There was not the slightest trace of capitalist Impe- 
rialism about him from start to finish. All the energy, all the 
strength, all the administrative ability, all the financial power 
were needed, not for wild-cat adventures abroad, but for the 
more complete and beneficial development of the country at 
home. Egypt, Tonkin, Cochin China, Madagascar, and Morocco 
were as nothing as compared with the welfare and growing 
prosperity of the people: the greatness, the glory, the dignity 
of the French Republic within the limits of France. So held 
Clemenceau. 

Hence, year by year, Ministry after Ministry fell before the 
terrible attacks of Clemenceau, at the head of as powerful a Radical 
group as was ever seen in the National Assembly. And with 
each fresh victory he increased the exasperation of his enemies 
of all shades of opinion. The reactionists hated him because he 
made them look even smaller than they really were. The financiers 
abhorred him because he interfered with their financing and exposed 
their Colonial intrigues. The Socialists mistrusted him because, 
though he was playing their game politically, he refused to accept 
their views socially. A powerful combination against him, made 
up of the various elements, was, therefore, possible at any moment, 
and the trenchant articles by Camille Pelletan, Pichon, Millerand, 
and others in his journal La Justice helped to intensify the ani- 
mosity and fear with which he was regarded by the factious of 
every shade of opinion. It was natural. For Clemenceau’s 
enemies were striving for their own individual advantage. He 
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and his followers were working for what they believed to be the 
good of the people. 

Clemenceau at the period I am writing about was well over 
forty and still in the prime of a vigorous life. He looked what 
he was: active, alert, capable, and highly intelligent. His face 
was an index to his character. It gave an impression of almost 
barbarous energy which induced his Socialist detractors long 
afterwards to speak of him as “the Kalmuck.” But this was 
merely caricature. Refinement, mental brilliancy, and high 
cultivation shone out from his animated features. A teetotaller, 
abstemious in his habits, and always in training, Clemenceau, 
with his rapidity of perception, quickness of retort, and mastery 
of incisive irony combined with trenchant wit, was a formidable 
opponent indeed. His rule in politics was based upon the soundest 
principle of all warfare: Never fail to attack in order to defend. 
The prescription of the American banker, ‘“ David Harum,” 
might have been enunciated by Georges Clemenceau the French 
statesman: “Do unto others as they would do unto you, and 
do it first.” 

As an orator he was destitute of those telling gestures, modifica- 
tions of tone, and carefully turned phrases which we associate 
with the highest class of French public speaking. His voice 
rarely rises above a conversational level, he is quiet and un- 
emotional in his manner. But the directness of his assaults and 
the dynamitical force of his short periods gained rather than 
lost effect on that account. I heard his famous Parliamentary 
encounter with my friend and comrade, the late Jean Jaurés, 
and, though my sympathies were entirely with the great champion 
of Socialism, and I held then, as I believe now, that he had far 
the stronger case, I was bound to admit that, in the mere question 
of immediate political dialectics, Clemenceau had the better of 
the fray. In private conversation Clemenceau is the most brilliant 
yet unartificial talker to whom J ever listened. Another quality 
he possesses, which proved uncommonly useful to him at more 
than one stage of his career. Clemenceau was, and possibly is 
even to-day, the most dangerous duellist in France. A left- 
handed swordsman, and a perfect pistol-shot, no one who valued 
the integrity of his carcass was disposed to encounter the leader 
of the Extreme Left. Even the reactionary fire-eater, Paul de 
Cassagnac, who himself had killed three men, shrank from meeting 
his quietus from Clemenceau. 

_ The rise and fall of Boulanger was a most dramatic incident 
in the career of the present French Premier. Boulanger was 
Clemenceau’s cousin, and by his influence the General was 
appointed War Minister in one of the rapidly shifting Cabinets 
of those days. Clemenceau hoped that the new Minister, as a 
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thorough-going Radical, would do something important to 
improve the position of the rank and file of the French soldiery, 
and to prevent the spread among them of Catholic and reactionary 
intrigues. The General carried out the first part of this pro- 
gramme to a considerable extent, and to the great advantage of 
the French conscripts. But instead of doing the second portion 
of this work for which he was put in office, he followed precisely 
the contrary policy. Boulanger turned right round upon him.. 
self and his principal supporter, became the mere tool of a re- 
actionary clique and, but for his own weakness, would have 
proved the most dangerous enemy the Republic has ever had to 
face. 

Curiously enough, Clemenceau himself, who, of course, bitterly 
attacked this traitor to democracy when he changed his tactics, 
greatly underrated the danger from his own protégé. When 
Boulanger was fighting his double candidature for the Nord and 
the Dordogne, Clemenceau thought that, win or lose, he would 
not be really formidable. Boulanger carried both seats by large 
majorities. Then came the bitter contest for the representation 
of Paris. To a mere looker-on his victory seemed certain. Said 
Clemenceau to me, and his opinion was supported by my old 
friend the Socialist Dr. Paul Brousse, then President of the Paris 
Municipal Council, “Je crois bien qu’il se perd.” He did not. 
But, having triumphantly won Paris at the polls, he lost France 
at Durand’s Restaurant. The last hope of French royalty died 
a suicide in ihe Brussels Cemetery because he would not risk 
making a dash for the Elysée after dinner. 

Now came a time of stress and strain indeed for his brilliant 
relation. Clemenceau remained the best-hated man in France 
by all who, for any reason, desired the downfall of the bourgeois 
Republic. How very much he had done to weaken the hold of 
that Republic on the mass of the people I doubt if he himself 
thoroughly understood. The heavy votes for Boulanger in the 
Provinces and in Paris partially opened his eyes. But now all 
his enemies were marshalled together against him, and he would 
take no steps to split them up. That was the period, too, of the 
great Panama scandal, which besmirched the reputations of 
many leading French statesmen and politicians even more com- 
pletely than the Marconi share-gamble has blackened the cha- 
racters of several of our own most influential men. As Cornelius 
Herz, one of the Panamists, had been a subscriber to the funds 
of La Justice, all that malignity, calumny, lies, and wholesale 
personal detraction could do to connect. Clemenceau with 
‘* Panama ” was done. 

M. Judet of the Petit Journal surpassed the greatest masters 
of mendacity and vilification in his campaign against the great 
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Radical leader. He had plenty of support outside his own 
organ. For Clemenceau had not only been a stalwart assailant 
of colonial annexations, but a close and constant friend of England 
and in favour of the English Entente. That was still more 
criminal than Panamism or Anti-Imperialism. It was double- 
dyed treachery in the eyes of his opponents. How well I remember 
the gibes about /’ Anglais politician, and the insults in broken 
English that were hurled at him. Clemenceau was quite unmoved. 
He bided his time. At length his chance came. The whole 
matter was brought before the National Assembly ; and, when 
Clemenceau rose to defend himself, so great had been the effect 
of the attacks upon him that no deputy ever stood up to address a 
more hostile audience. It appeared as if he had not a single 
friend in the whole House. Not a sound of greeting was heard. 
Yet so completely did the orator immolate his assailants and 
dissipate their calumnies that when he finished the whole Assembly 
rose and cheered him enthusiastically. Demosthenes himself 
never had a greater triumph. The condemnation in open court 
of the forgers, upon whose evidence the whole edifice of accusation 
had been built up, was the climax so far as Clemenceau’s personal 
character was involved. 

But this did not by any means end the political warfare 
against him. ‘‘ La politique n’a pas d’entrailles”’ : his persecutors 
were relentless. It was at this time that I begged Clemenceau 
to come to some terms with the Socialists who were then gaining 
ground rapidly in France. Why, by the way, Clemenceau has 
never been a Socialist, puzzles me. All his speeches and writings 
contain many passages which every convinced Socialist would 
accept. But I suppose the individualism of his personality has 
throughout hindered him from subscribing to our principles. At 
any rate I always felt I was arguing with a man who was deaf 
of both ears to my well-meant suggestions. Socialism, he 
declared, would never become a political power in France. 
France, and above all rural France, which meant the bulk of 
Frenchmen, was and will remain vehemently individualist— 
property, property, property. It was as useless to base any 
practical policy upon Socialists and their principles as to calculate 
upon their votes. But, I urged, extremes meet: the Catholics and 
Socialists may combine with the men whose minds have been 
poisoned by the Petit Journal and turn you out of the Var—- 
the department for which Clemenceau then sat as deputy. He 
laughed at the very idea of such a defeat. The thing seemed to 
him beyond the bounds of possibility. Nevertheless the impossible 
occurred. Clemenceau lost his seat at the General Election of 
1893, and was compelled to retire from Parliamentary life after 
more than seventeen years of active service. 
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It was a staggering blow. A weaker man would have felt it 
less and have been more discouraged. I wrote him a letter of 
sympathy on his defeat, and in his reply he could not conceal 
his special bitterness at the attitude of the Socialists. He ought, 
however, I think, to have foreseen and endeavoured to avert 
their hostility. .But Clemenceau defeated showed not a moment’s 
hesitation as to the course he would pursue. He had left the 
Assembly as the first Parliamentarian in France: he turned 
round at fifty-two and suddenly became her first journalist. 
Nothing in his whole life was more remarkable than the manner 
in which, without in the least changing his opinions, he held 
his own in this new field of work. During the ten years that 
he was excluded from Parliament he made a second brilliant 
reputation as a publicist and man of letters. To survey what 
he achieved in this department would take me far beyond the 
limits of the present article. 

But his championship of justice for Dreyfus constitutes a 
splendid record of a fight against odds. Paris and France as 
a whole were dead against Dreyfus. He was throughout a very 
unpopular figure. But Clemenceau, with Zola, Jaurés, and other 
high-minded Frenchmen, was determined that, innocent or guilty, 
the Jew officer should have fair play. There was a terrible 
struggle to get it. L’ Aurore, of which Clemenceau became editor 
in 1897, was the organ of the intellectuals who took Dreyfus’ 
side. His own articles fell like bomb-shells into the camp of 
the militarists, reactionaries, and Jesuits. But he performed 
even a greater service to the cause when he suggested to Zola 
that he should write his famous pamphlet, and gave to it the 
striking title “‘ J’Accuse.”” I was in Paris often during the crisis 
of the Dreyfus Affair. Never have I witnessed such furious 
passion as was then exhibited in that great city. The smell of 
blood was in the air. Clemenceau told me himself he felt 
confident that, had Zola been acquitted on his trial, instead of 
being condemned, there would have been a massacre of the 
Dreyfusards in court. Clemenceau’s courageous action through- 
out this Dreyfus business is one of his highest titles to general 
respect and admiration. 

Yet, when it was all over, Clemenceau, though now elected 
Senator for the Var, seemed somehow to drift into a political 
backwater. So much so that when he and my late friend Jean 
Jaurés came to a little luncheon I gave at Marguery’s, not long 
afterwards, two or three of us talked as we went away of the 
sad pity it was for the sake of France that a man of his brilliancy 
and vigour should be shut out from the high positions to whic 
he was fully entitled. This new eclipse was partly due to the 
fact that he had not long before allowed M. Combes, instead of 
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himself, to assume the Premiership of the Republican bloc which 
he had done so much to bring together and consolidate. But 
with Clemenceau nothing is certain except the unforeseen. He 
never changes his opinions, but his methods vary greatly. Within 
six months of the day when we thus Senaiial™ his retirement 
he suddenly became Minister of the Interior in M. Sarrien’s 
Cabinet—the first time Clemenceau had ever taken office—and 
shortly thereafter President of the Council and Prime Minister of 
France. The great Ministry-maker and unmaker had become 
Minister himself, and as an old man took the place from which 
he had so often ousted others. I say ‘“‘as an old man,” but, 
for that matter, Clemenceau will die young. He is the Peter 
Pan of French political life. 

However, there Clemenceau was at the head of affairs. He 
had begun his Ministerial career very well by going down and 
dealing personally with miners on strike and hearing fully their 
views on the dispute. There seemed every reason to believe that 
the opinions he had expressed as a publicist in Les Embuscades 
de la Vie, La Mélée sociale, and his articles generally, he would 
apply as an administrator. Unfortunately, the individualist and 
law-and-order side of his character then turned itself upon the 
working classes in more than one department, and with a very 
harsh aspect. Quite unnecessarily he applied the most stringent 
measures to strikers at large. He forgot his own view of the hope- 
less position of the under-dog in our society to-day, and, instead 
of using State influence to redress the inequalities of opportunity, 
he considered the dominant minority to be supremely important 
and gave it the title of “ the public at large.” 

That no section of the nation has the right to block, in its 
own interests, the functioning of the entire community is perfectly 
sound doctrine. A trade union of workers has no more justifica- 
tion for blackmailing the country in this way than has a trade 
union of lawyers or doctors. But, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, as Clemenceau himself had often most caustically 
pointed out, the men in possession are responsible for bringing 
things to this pass; and that fact ought to have been seriously 
taken into account when the organized forces of the State were 
called out against the producers and distributers of France. 
Clemenceau greatly weakened his position by his policy at this 
time, and turned the Socialists, who were then quite ready to 
co-operate with him, into his permanent enemies. But this did 
not cause the downfall of his Ministry. For some reason, which 
has never been fully explained, he thought proper, he, an old 
Parliamentary hand, to lose his temper in consequence of an 
attack by M. Delcassé on foreign affairs, and flounced himself 
out of office with a lightness of heart that did little credit to his 
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head. “I went in with an umbrella: I come out with a stick,” 
was not a phrase to conjure with. 

So this fine Ismaelitish warrior was once more happy, un- 
trammelled by office, and at large. The many scalps of old time 
had dried around his girdle and were waiting for companion 
scalps of the new period to freshen them up. Clemenceau was 
no more daunted at the collapse of his Ministry than he had been 
cast down at: other crises in his career. He again set to work 
as political leader of a critical opposition, and journalist of the 
highest class. In this capacity his baie was as clear, his combina- 
tions as formidable, his pen as trenchant as ever. Then came 
the Great War, and this extraordinary man rose at once to the 
level of the situation. To him Paris and France were and always 
had been the deities at whose shrine he worshipped. Here the 
sceptical materialist of science, politics, and sociology became 
the idealist and the patriot. No one knew better than he the 
strength and ambitions of autocratic Germany; no one was 
more determined to correct the weakness and rouse the enthv- 
siasm of democratic France. Day after day in L’Homme Libre 
and L’Homme Enchainé he exposed the intrigues of the politicians 
and the financiers as well as the pusillanimity and incompetence 
of the men at the top. His enemies—the pacifists, pro-Germans, 
and traitors—were more infuriated against him than ever. But, 
apart from his denunciations of incapacity, the main policy and 
strategy which he advocated was sound. Not merely as a French- 
man but as a man of wide views he was convinced that the 
great battle for democracy must be fought out in Flanders and 
in France. Therefore he resolutely opposed all dissipation of 
effort, whether at Salonika or elsewhere. Therefore he used every 
influence at his disposal to bring England over to his view. We 
can all see now the desperate need for concentration. Clemenceau 
saw it and preached it from the very first. 

But it was as indispensable to unmask and crush treachery 
at home as it was to uphold la Patrie against attack from abroad. 
In France, as in England, “the Unseen Hand” was playing a 
foul game at the expense of all that Frenchmen hold dear. Those 
who took part in this secret infamy were attacked and denounced 
by Clemenceau with almost inspired vigour. He displayed his 
highest qualities in a noble cause. Things grew so hot that no 
Government could stand against his diatribes, unless it was 
willing to take order with the scoundrels who were selling the 
men at the Front to the enemy. Yet not a statesman in France 
was willing to shoulder this tremendous responsibility. Clemenceau 
at seventy-six was much disinclined to take office: it was forced 
upon him, and he accepted it. The Socialists went quite wild 
against him, and the Radicals were themselves more than doubtful 
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of his success. Shrewd judges of public opinion openly declared 
his Ministry could not last three months. But courage, frankness, — 
and good faith, when backed by relentless determination and 
the genius that blazes up in the day of difficulty, go far. 

Bolo shot: Caillaux in gaol: the Bonnet Rouge gang tried 
for their lives: the wretched intrigue with poor subservient 
Austria exposed: a new spirit breathed into all public affairs : 
the army reassured by his personal presence and unfailing resolve 
that the splendid capacity and intrepidity of all ranks at the 
Front shall not be sacrificed by treachery and cowardice at 
the rear: the Allies, like France herself, at last convinced that 
they have discovered a man. Such is the stirring work that 
Clemenceau has done during the past few months. 

So to-day Clemenceau is the democratic dictator of the French 
Republic as no man has been for more than a century. With 
the enemy in overwhelming numbers close to Amiens and within 
a few miles of Calais, with the German armies decreeing the 
permanent subjugation of the territories they occupy east and 
west, the great French nation feels more confident of its future 
than at any moment since the victories won around Verdun. 
To every question Clemenceau’s answer is: “Je fais la guerre. 
Je fais la guerre. Je fais la guerre.” On both sides of the 
Atlantic, as on both sides of the Channel, knowing the United 
States and Great Britain by personal experience, and speaking 
and writing English well, he is a tower of strength to the forces 
of democracy, and a very present: help to all who are resolved to 
break down German militarism for ever. May we Englishmen 
in this time of difficulty and danger yet bring forth a statesman 
of the character and genius of Georges Clemenceau ! 


H. M. HynpMAN 


OF PEACE 


WHEN we come to consider the problems of peace, it behoves 
us not to be like unto the philosophers, of whom Bacon says 
that they “ make imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths, 
and their discourses are as the stars, which give little light because 
they are so high.” A world bleeding from the many grievous 
wounds of war is in no mood to appraise theory. Therefore do 
not let us lose ourselves in the realms of conjecture. For this 
reason we do not intend to investigate what are the chances 
of the total abolition of war. The immediate issue which lies 
before us is the paramount need the world has of a durable 
peace, of a peace, that is, which may extend over the lifetime 
of at least two generations. What is of importance is that it 
must be, above all, a real peace, which is not periodically dis- 
turbed by manifestations of the “ mailed fist’ or by an untoward 
crisis in all quarters of the globe. 

If eventually out of a long peace an eternal peace should 
result, so much the better. All honour to those who can genuinely 
cherish such hopes. For our own part, we cannot share their 
enthusiasm, because in the face of the evidence of history and the 
terrible experience of our own day, we cannot believe that man’s 
nature can ever fundamentally change to such an extent as to 
make those who hold power decline to use it. .All that we have 
lived to see in peace and in war is the ineradicable desire of the 
strong to dominate the weak. Whether, in the event, this 
pressure of the strong is economic or military is a point of form. 
The spirit is the same. It would even be possible to argue that 
the slow economic conflict between the nations is in some ways 
nearly as cruel and certainly more cowardly than the decision 
by arms. Primarily, therefore, we seek a durable peace—with- 
out armaments, threats, and alarms, so that the world may 
recover. But how is it to come? By the reign of justice and 
goodwill ? 

Very good. But who is just? The Hague Tribunal ? Tn 
a great many cases no doubt. The principle of submitting 
international disputes in the first instance to The Hague Cor- 
ference is certainly a sound one. It, at any rate, gives nations 
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time to think, and that, in the majority of cases, may well 
mean that war is averted. But this remedy existed already. 
The great merit of the late King Edward VII lay in his en- 
deavour to settle all outstanding differences as far as possible by 
agreement. 

The Hague Tribunal averted war between England and Russia 
over the Dogger Bank affair. International arbitration had a 
great future. But it is no panacea against war, seeing that cases 
may arise when questions of prestige between the Great Powers 
rob this procedure of its efficacy. In her quarrel with Serbia, 
Austria would not submit to any settlement by third parties, even 
though these were, relatively speaking, disinterested. The only 
means of making The Hague Tribunal efficient would, therefore, 
be to bind all nations by international agreement to resort to 
it in the first instance, even though they preserve full liberty of 
action if an agreement cannot be reached. But how is this to be 
enforced ? By an international police force ? 

It is not to be expected that the people in Europe and in 
America will entrust the world’s peace to so feeble an instrument. 
According to all accounts some such arrangement has been none 
too successful in policing Persia. How, then, is it to guarantee 
the peace of the world ? 

The more practical proposal, which at this hour holds the 


.world spellbound with the promise of a true and lasting peace 


which it offers, is the ‘‘ League of Nations.” In effect, it is a 
“Universal Union,” for to achieve its purpose it must eventually 
comprise all nations, big and small, including those “Central 
Powers ” with whom we are still at war. The idea, of course, is 
not new. The great peace project of the Tsar Alexander I of 
Russia pursued the same aim. Pitt, who replied to the initia! 
overtures on behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Government on 
January 10, 1805, gave it support. After pointing out how much 
had been done towards tranquillizing Europe by effecting certain 
territorial rearrangements, he wrote : 


In order to make this security as perfect as possible, it seems necessary that at 
the time of the general pacification of Europe a treaty should be concluded, in which 
all the principal European Powers should take part, by which their possessions and 
their respective rights, as then established, should be fixed and recognized ; .and these 
Powers should all engage reciprocally to protect and support each other against all 
attempts to violate it. This treaty would give Europe a general system of public 
law and would aim at repressing, as far as possible, future attempts to trouble the 
general tranquillity, and, above all, defeat every project of aggrandizement and ambition, 
such as those which have produced all the disasters by which Europe has been afflicted 
since the unhappy era of the French Revolution.* 


* Comte de Garden, Hist. générale des traités de paix, viii, p. 323, quoted from 
Mr. W. A. Phillips’s Confederation of Europe, p. 38 ff. 
VOL. LXXI 30 
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Accordingly, the first “separate and secret.’ article of the treaty 
between Russia and England of April 11, 1805, ran: 


Their Majesties, who take the most lively interest in the discussion and precise 
definition of the law of nations and in the guarantee of its observance by general consent 
and by the establishment in Europe of a federative system, to ensure the independence 
of the weaker States by erecting a formidable barrier against the ambition of the more 
powerful, will come to an amicable understanding among themselves as to whatever 
may concern these objects, and will form an intimate union for the purpose of realizing 
their happy effects. 


It is unfortunately beyond the scope of this article to trace 
the origin of the underlying ideas of the “ Confederation ” which 
in October 1813 took the place of Napoleon in Europe, and 
between the Congress of Chaumont (of 1818) and that of Verona 
(of 1822) gained great hold on the minds of men. Its eventual 
failure was not inglorious, and of the shadowy world of ideals 
which collapsed in utter ruin much remained which is latent in 
the minds of those of our own time who once again propose to 
resurrect the “ League of Nations” from its tomb. 

The primary duty of the League would be by collective action 
to enforce the principles of the “ Convention of The Hague,” and 
by a coalition to turn against any constituent State desirous of 
disturbing the world’s peace. But then its action could not take 
into account the particular circumstances of the hour, nor the 
special interests of certain of its members. It would simply be 
a world-organization powerful enough to coerce any nation which 
dared interpret its destiny in its own way. This, therefore, in the 
last instance would put an end to the sovereign independence of 
nations! The position of the smaller States would be one of great 
difficulty. For, although international law recognizes the equality 
of all sovereign States, no system which conceded a small State 
(e.g. Greece) exactly the same voting power as a large State 
(e.g. the United States of America) could in practice survive. 
If, on the other hand, the voting power of the constituent States 
were to be proportioned to their size and importance, the hegemony 
of the Great Powers over the small ones would be absolute. 

The only possible compromise would be to give the small 
States en masse a proportion of extra votes, so as to enable them 
to hold their own. It is, however, hardly necessary to point out 
that even this arrangement is open to grave objections seeing 
that a small State might yield to the temptation of supporting 
a powerful neighbour with its votes in return for favours received. 
Further, it is an undoubted fact that the position of a State varies 
in the course of a relatively short time. Some decline in power 
and prosperity, others rise. The basis of their voting power 
would thus in itself be liable to change. 

But the gravest objection to the scheme lies in this, that 
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the new “ League ” would in effect have to take up all disputes, 
go that the constituent members must intervene in quarrels 
which in no way afiect their interests. Further, with the frontiers 
of the States based on the modern doctrine of the prescriptive 
and inalienable rights of nationalities, we come to a line of 
demarcation between the nations which is still largely artificial 
and liable to great fluctuations, since the one aim of an expan- 
sionist race will be to propagate its language and customs beyond 
its borders. The “ League,” though repudiating in principle all 
intervention in the internal affairs of the constituent States, 
would find the old difficulty in a new form, and on the recognition 
of internal affairs having an external effect would be bound to 
intervene. 

It is sometimes said that greater uniformity of political 
institutions and ideas among the nations than exists at the 
present time would help us over these difficulties. But that is 
far from being proved. The members of the Holy Alliance fell 
into this fateful error, with the result that the last application 
of its principles in 1849 brought the Tsar Nicholas I to intervene 
on behalf of the House of Hapsburg in Hungary. But the con- 
ditions which prevail in the world to-day are quite different. 
The members of the Grand Alliance were all autocrats bent on 
safeguarding their dynastic interests, princes who took no heed 
of national aspirations. Would the modern democracies not take 
a much broader view ? 

But is that true? Have we in our time seen the affairs of 
Europe so well conducted that we can turn away from the thinkers 
of the past on the plea that we are so much wiser than they ? 
“In 1792,” says Sorel, “France had preached war and the cosmo- 
politan revolution; in 1813 Russia unchained the war of nation- 
alities.” We in these days bend our knees to the fetish of the 
“inalienable rights of nationalities.” But what are its ultimate 
bearings on the world’s peace? Is it not a fact that the strong 
national spirit is the characteristic feature of the modern world ? 
In strengthening the barrier of language between nations— 
which is what we propose to do—are we not accentuating the 
differences between them ? 

The hopes of the Pacifist, on the contrary, seem to us to rest 
on the free intercourse between the nations, on their spiritual 
and racial intermarriage, on their exchange of ideals, upon the 
communion of all human souls in an enlightened cosmopolitanism. 
“In any case,” wrote the late Baroness von Suttner, “ the 
interests of humanity and of absolute right are superior to those 
of any country.” This language of the logical pacifist we can 
perfectly well understand, though we cannot share his view. The 
vast majority of the human race never has adopted it and never 
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can adopt it. Ifin our own day we live under the political con. 
stellation of the “ rights of nationality,” then, less than ever, is 
this pacifist view in accordance with the trend of the times. That 
being so, whither are we bound? In what train of thought lies 
the salvation of mankind ? 

In the political practice of our own time we have known the 
so-called “‘ Concert of the Powers,” which for a considerable time 
maintained a measure of harmony in the world and on several 
occasions did good. But the memories of our elders, which ca 
them back to the many cases of concerted action by the Powers 
in the past—for instance, against Venezuela, Greece, Turkey, 
China, etc.—have a bitter tale of international rivalry to tell. 
Or is there any one also who could look back with the least particle 
of self-satisfaction to the réle played by the Powers as regards 
Armenia or Crete? The one and only thing that kept Turkish 
rule alive in Europe—which of all contemporary phenomena is 
the most disgraceful to civilization—was the jealousy between 
the Powers. 

Yet it is undeniable that the existence of the ‘“ Concert of 
the Powers” constituted already a distinct progress towards the 
settlement of international disputes by negotiation. It was, in 
fact, an attempt at a “ Federation of Europe” in which the 
Great States pooled their interests and readjusted them on the 
principle of give and take. But the “Concert of the Powers” 
also ended by breaking down, and the greatest war ever known 
supervened in spite of it. 

This may strike the reader as a very pessimistic argument, 
but it is not one that can be lightly disregarded. During the 
anxious days of the Balkan Wars, when the storm-clouds were 
already gathering, not a few of us were wont to think that the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey was a glory, not only to England, 
but to the world, a man destined to leave the imprint of his 
personality for all times upon civilization, which he unquestionably 
saved on several occasions from the imminent disaster of a world- 
war. Whatever criticism may be attempted of British diplomacy 
in the decade preceding the war this much is certain, that it was 
inspired by a man animated by a lofty purpose, who to the last 
worked for an understanding by negotiation in the face of a 
policy of the gros bataillons pursued in'Germany. But the policy 
of the gros bataillons won and the war came. 


Why was that? How did it come to pass that the principles _ 


expressed in the existence of the “ Concert of the Powers ” gave 
way ? Certain nations may have decided to make war. Yet, 
if the aims of their policy could have been attained by other 
means, is it reasonable to suppose that even the most militarist 
of them all would not have preferred the maintenance of peace ! 
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The cause of the failure then lay within the “Concert of the 
Powers” itself. Internal rivalries paralysed its action. But these 
rivalries always existed. In view of the diversity of interests 
between these Powers they were indeed bound to exist. Why 
had they become so accentuated of recent years ? 

We approach nothing more or less than the principle of the 
“balance of power” which is to-day so much discredited. No 
one has a good word to say for it. But before it is lowered into 
its grave among the forlorn hopes of humanity, may we not give 
it a last farewell glance? Has this principle, which in the opinion 
of so many statesmen served Europe so well and preserved the 
peace on many occasions, nothing more to commend it to this 
generation? Yet it would seem to us that of any one cause 
none is so directly answerable for the miseries of this world- 
war than the fact that the preceding generation and our 
own allowed this valuable safeguard of European liberties to 
get impaired. 

Of all the people in the world those who are most to blame 
are ourselves, for we allowed the successive spoliation of Denmark 
(1864), of Austria (1866), and of France (1870) amid much boast 
and idle talk, and did not raise a finger to stop it. For all this 
we are paying the penalty to-day. What theories did we not 
have to screen our love of comfort and ease for the sake of which 
we condoned the three biggest acts of political felony prior 
to 1914. My father, who was a Member of the House of 
Commons, often told me how it was the theory of the wise 
people in England that Germany after her war of 1870-71 
would prove so much weakened that she could never maintain 
her army, still less increase it! The idea of her attempting to 
build a fleet—even consisting of a few ships—the wise people 
laughed to scorn. It must be supposed that this was the Norman 
Angell theory in embryo, which is that war does not pay. 

[t may be doubted if there ever was a war at the end of which 
a profit and loss account, drawn:up in a businesslike manner, 
would not have shown an immense deficit. At all times, the 
indemnity it was possible to exact from a beaten foe only met 
the merest fraction of the real expenditure as calculated in lives 
and in treasure. For in the days when the cost of war was less, 
the total of the world’s wealth was less, and the indemnity 
obtainable, therefore, correspondingly smaller. These things are 
merely matters of proportion which vary according to the times. 
Yet nations have not only continued to wage wars, but in 
the long run gained by them. On many occasions war has 
brought about their political as well as their economic rejuvena- 
tion. It is not difficult to find examples in history. To mention 
only one: Js there any one who would deny that Germany 
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owed her unprecedented access of power and prosperity to the 
triumphant campaign of 1870-71 ? 

“War,” says Renan, “is a condition of progress.” But it is 
true that the access of material power normally only results from 
an appeal to arms which is successful. Moral regeneration 
can follow as the result of a war which is lost, e.g. take the 
case of England after the American War of Independence, 
The modern German, however, has in his mind’s eye mainly 
the material results. He strives for accession of power and 
extension of territory. Also with his usual cynicism General 
von Moltke remarked: “Success only justifies war.” It is, 
therefore, not likely that the creed of the Norman Angellites 
will save the world from the folly of war—if folly it be. We 
must look in another direction. 

What strikes us most at the present moment is the large 
number of enemies the Central Empires have raised against them- 
selves. This, on the face of it, requires explanation, for the natural 
instinct of man is to side with the party which stands alone in 
battle against a multitude of foes. For all to turn against one is, 
humanly speaking, unnatural. If, therefore, so great a coalition 
has arisen against Germany, the underlying causes may perhaps 
explain our difficulties in the path of peace. 

The answer the average German would give we know: the 
other Powers were jealous of the prosperity of his country, 
especially the British (notwithstanding the fact that Germany 
was one of their best customers, these foolish shopkeepers tried 
to destroy her); the German diplomatist committed nothing 
but blunders and incurred unpopularity, etc. etc. But we know 
that these are not the real reasons, because we alone realize how 
reluctant we were to cross swords with Germany, which repre- 
sents a civilization the Victorian era had taught us to respect, 
and contains a people whose capacity for work and talent for 
organization always had our unstinted admiration. 

What then was the real reason ? 

This, that Germany by her ambition disturbed the balance 
of power. Alone, of all the nations of the world, she was not 
content with being the foremost military Power on the continent 
of Europe, but at the same time aspired to become a dominant 
Power also at sea. So doing, she not only strained her own 
resources and burdened her budgets, but aroused the fears of 
all her neighbours. Thus, when in 1914 she at last manifestly 
became the aggressor, she faced the most powerful coalition 
which ever menaced the existence of any one State since the 
days of the war of the “ League of Cambrai,”’ when the Republic 
of Venice took up arms against a similar “ giant coalition ” which 
had risen against her for analogous reasons. 
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This may be a somewhat crude way of analysing the delicate 
machinery of State policy in our own time, but it contains an 
essential truth. It also goes a long way to explain the ultimate 
failure of the “ Concert: of the Powers.” The ambitions of the 
Central Empires split Europe—and eventually the whole world— 
into two camps. But the argument is also ms paramount import- 
ance as concerns the “‘ League of Nations” which is to be formed 
after the war. The condition of the Germany which becomes a 
member of this League is of vital importance. There are only 
three possibilities : 

(1) Either she is a Germany victorious East and West with 
large stretches of territory added to her old dominions. If so, 
she is supreme in Europe and free to bully other nations openly 
or covertly as she has France during the forty-three years which 
preceded this war. In this case, the League would be purely 
the instrument of Germany’s hegemony and bereft even of the 
semblance of power. 

(2) Germany emerges from the war on the status quo ante. 
In that case no doubt she has been much weakened, and the 
realization of the enormity of her sacrifice in blood and treasure, 
which the German people will only realize in the years which 
follow the conclusion of peace, may temporarily obscure the full 
glory of militarism. Internal difficulties are certain to arise. 
A few measures of reform in the democratic sense might be realized 
even in the Mark Brandenburg. Nevertheless—as far as the 
world without is concerned—Germany would emerge morally 
os coal In the Near East the accession to her prestige 
would be very great. To her smaller hangers-on—the German 
partisans in Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece, as well as 
in certain neutral or newly-to-be-created States—-her wish would 
be a command. She would hold Russia economically in the 
hollow of her hand; Belgium, systematically ruined, would be 
eliminated for some years as a serious competitor; France, in 
no wise compensated for a war waged so long on her territory, 
and with the disadvantage of a numerically inferior population 
not redressed by the reannexation of her two lost provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, would find it infinitely harder to recover 
from the war than Germany. 

Therefore, though militarism might be under a cloud in 
Germany for some years, it is nevertheless certain that it would 
reassert itself. The German schoolmaster would see to that by 
impressing daily the young with achievements of the German 
armies in their struggle against the entire world. As for German 
diplomacy, its spirit would remain the same, as any one can 
easily verify who cares to observe the mode and manner of its 
intrigues even at this hour after three and a half years of war. 
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To the pseudo-Machiavellis of Berlin, international law would 
still be what it was to Immanuel Kant: “A word without a 
substance, since it depends upon treaties which contain in the 
very act of their conclusion the reservation of their breach.” 

Most important of all, however, “‘ proportionate disarmament,” 
which is so important in the cause of peace, would remain a 
dead letter. Krupp and his affiliated interests represent one of 
the greatest industries of modern Germany, and the war hag 
left the Krupp-Skoda concerns with their powers immensely 
extended. Serious interference with this great source of wealth 
even by the semblance of disarmament would have caused a 
financial crisis in Germany some ten years ago. To-day, the 
voluntary curtailment of this iniquitous mainspring of the war 
is unthinkable. 

(3) Germany emerges from the war defeated. In that case 
she has to restore Belgium and pay compensation for the whole- 
sale destruction wrought in that country and in the invaded 
districts of France. She gives up her spoils of 1871 (Alsace- 
Lorraine), which means not only that France is compensated 
for her sacrifices by the accession of a virile population, but 
obtains a frontier which is militarily far more advantageous. For 
this sacrifice Germany must not get compensation in the East, for 
if she surrenders a population to the value of two army corps in 
the West in order to gain the value of four in the East, her pre- 
dominance would not be impaired. Austria, her present ally, 
after satisfying legitimate Italian, Rumanian, and Serbian claims, 
would become a federation of truly autonomous States under 
the personal union of the reigning member of the House 
of Hapsburg. With the Russian pressure removed, an en- 
lightened Austrian statesmanship would support the loyal Slav 
elements. 

If these three cases are considered, it is not difficult to see 
how much in the ensuing attempts to create a “ League of 
Nations” depends upon the issue of this war. The mistake so 
many people make is to argue that the restoration of Belgium 
is an “ English” question (though obviously it is one in which 
England is primarily interested); the reannexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine a “‘ French” question; the cession of the Trentino 
an “ Italian’? question. The people who argue thus lose sight 
altogether of the fact that not for the sake of ambition or even 
of right, but primarily for the urgent need of a durable peace, all . 
these problems are interconnected. 

Well might England win the war as regards her own demands 
and the compensation she may think fit to exact to cover her 
sacrifices in lives and treasure which have also been very great, 
but she would only lay herself open to be attacked single-handed 
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at a relatively near date if she allowed her Allies to emerge with 
their powers vitally impaired. 

We may then, without being unfaithful to the cause of peace, 
adopt towards the future League of Nations this attitude: that 
we admire the loftiness of its conception, but can see in it only 
the power for good after the condition of Germany has been 
definitely settled by the violent and redoubtable means of a 
final decision in war. To guide us in this we have at all events 
the inspiring example of Pitt, who committed himself to the grand 
design of the Tsar Alexander I in furtherance of peace among 
mankind, but with his dying thoughts turned, not to Europe, but 
to his country. 

As it was in the days of Napoleon, so let it be in the days of 
William IT. 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE 
ENTENTE 


“WHEREVER one turns in this Empire of ours, one finds the 
Roman Catholic Church aiding and abetting the King’s enemies.” 
In these words a Catholic correspondent of the Times states a 
problem, or part of a problem, which has long exercised thinking 
Englishmen ; and the recent action of the Irish bishops in throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to the British Government, and officially 
supporting resistance to conscription, has focused public atten- 
tion upon it. Too much, perhaps, has been said about the attitude 
of the Pope and the Vatican towards the Entente, too little about 
the open enmity and subterranean plotting of the Church as a 
whole against the Allies. Lord Bryce, in his Holy Roman 
Empire, quotes the medizval reformer, Marsilius of Padua, to 
the effect that the Church does not consist in any special sense of 
the clergy (or the Papal hierarchy), but of all Christians belonging 
to it; and it is very necessary that this point should be borne in 
mind at the present juncture. What the Pope is saying or thinking 
is infinitely less important than what the priests and their flocks 
are doing. Let me premise that the following pages are written, 
not from a sectarian, but from a purely national standpoint: the 
writer is wholly uninterested in theological squabbles, save in so 
far as they affect the Empire and its citizens. He is not “ attack- 
ing” the loyal Catholic community of Great Britain, or (as one 
paper puts it) “ restoring the theological temperature of the days 
of Titus Oates.” No sane person would dream of attacking 
staunch patriots like Lord Denbigh and the other English 
Catholics who have given vent to their flaming indignation 
against the misdeeds of their coreligionists; and our respectful 
sympathy goes out to them in the somewhat difficult position in 
which their Church places them. I am simply drawing attention 
to a state of things which constitutes a grave menace to ourselves 
and our Allies. 

The charges—endorsed, as I have indicated, by many Catholics 
of light and leading—which the Entente brings against the Roman 
Church are briefly the following: The Vatican has never been 
really neutral in the great conflict, but has furtively, though 
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actively, espoused the cause of the Central Powers. It has made 
itself the instrument of German policy, and been the centre and 
inspiration of much enemy intrigue, with disastrous results to our 
holy cause. It is not denied that an abominable plot, resulting 
in the blowing up of two Italian battleships and other injury to 
the Allies, was hatched by an inmate of its walls in close relation 
with the supreme Pontiff. It is held to be largely responsible, 
whether by accident or design, for the insidious propaganda which 
undermined the loyalty of Ttalian troops and brought about the 
Isonzo debacle. It has connived at, if it tid not originate, scurrilous 
attacks in clerical newspapers against the Entente in general and 
England in particular. The Pope is charged with sins of com- 
mission and omission. Head of the most powerful religious 
organization in the world, he has steadily refused to utter any 
public or effective protest against specific crimes, methods of 
barbarism, and violations of international law of which the 
Central Powers have been proved guilty. By his silence he has 
betrayed the sacred trust reposed in him under his claim to be the 
divinely appointed and supreme interpreter and defender of 
eternal law. The peace he suggested in his famous Note was a 
German and anti-Ally peace, and the Note itself bears internal 
evidence of German inspiration. Catholic clerics and laymen in 
neutral and Allied countries have worked against the Entente by 
every means in their power. In Ireland and Quebec, the only 
two large Romanist territories of the Empire, the mass of the 
Catholic population are either actively disloyal or at best half- 
hearted in our cause. Australian ecclesiastics follow suit by 
preaching sedition. To sum up, in every country where the power 
and the influence of the Papacy prevail we find the mighty forces 
of dogmatic religion actively arrayed in opposition to the Allies. 
The evidence on which these accusations are based is direct 
and indirect. Here and there it is not altogether convincing, 
and certain charges which are at present only matters of more or 
less justifiable suspicion have been erroneously taken as proved ; 
but more than enough remains to support a formidable indictment. 
Let us briefly summarize the more salient facts and examine the 
inferences which may reasonably be drawn from them, beginning 
with the case of the notorious Monsignor Gerlach. Our news- 
papers, for some unknown reason, did not give this case half the 
prominence which its importance deserved, and which it received 
in Catholic journals, with the result that not one Protestant in 
ten age to have even so much as heard of Monsignor Gerlach 
and his plots. I will therefore shortly retell the story. This 


Austrian or, as some say, Bavarian prelate was the Papal Master 
of the Robes, the friend and confidant of Benedict XV, who in 
December 1916 sent him on a special mission to France as the 
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bearer of three Cardinals’ hats for French bishops! Early in 
1917 a brilliant cowp by the Roman police resulted in Gerlach 
being revealed as the author—together with a business agent of 
Vatican prelates and other ecclesiastics, the editor of a clerical 
journal, and three others—of a series of intrigues and plots, extend- 
ing over a year and a half, which resulted amongst other things 
in the destruction of two Italian battleships, the Benedetto Brin 
and the Inonardo da Vinci. He fled the country before he could be 
arrested, but was found guilty in his absence of high treason, 
espionage, and other crimes, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. The Court handsomely exonerated the Holy See from all 
complicity in these plots, which a serious Catholic is reported to 
have described as “‘ the worst betrayal since Judas.”” It should be 
observed, however, that no process was taken by the Pope against 
the traitor Roman prelate, though some action of this kind was 
generally expected. Moreover, there is a Latin proverb which 
says that a man must be judged by the company he keeps, and I 
submit that this Gerlach episode demands some explanation from 
the Pope which has not hitherto been forthcoming. How came it 
about that Benedict XV, himself (as I am informed) partly Austrian 
by birth, kept this Austrian or Bavarian prelate—an enemy sub- 
ject—as his associate and right-hand man after war was declared, 
maintaining with him an intimate relationship and bestowing on 
him a confidence which was so grossly abused? Further, 1s it 
wholly unreasonable, in face of what went on in Italy during the 
two months preceding the Isonzo disaster, and of the known 
political bias of the Pope’s entourage, to suppose that there may 
have been other people besides Gerlach about his august person 
who were engaged in similar intrigues? Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Papal Secretary, denies that the Vatican was implicated in the 
disruptive propaganda, now admitted to be of Romanist origin, 
designed to corrupt Italian soldiers; but, as the Pope pre- 
sumably did not suspect Gerlach, who for eighteen months was 
successfully plotting under his very nose, he obviously is not in 
a position to answer for the integrity of all his other numerous 
subordinates. 

To avoid suspicion of bias I will mention a limited number of 
facts and events which are vouched for by Catholic writers. Mr. 
Richard Bagot has described the campaign of slander and vitupera- 
tion against England and the Allies carried on by Roman papers 
with the knowledge of the Vatican and the sanction of the clerical 
Parties, the propaganda by leaflets and pamphlets distributed 
through clerical agencies, and the methods employed to corrupt 
slightly wounded soldiers about to return to the Front; and the 
pages of the Tablet contain much that confirms his statements. I 
have myself been told, for instance, that the Isonzo disaster was 
brought about by clerical intrigue acting on ignorant, priest- 
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ridden Southern troops; and the Tablet of September 15, 1917, 
uoted the case of the Corriere del Friuli, a Catholic newspaper 
published at Udine, then the headquarters of the Italian Army. 
This paper told the soldiers that the Pope in his Note had expressed 
a fervent desire for peace, and it practically advised them to 
comply with his wishes by abandoning their trenches—which 
they did, in the most effectual manner possible. The Pope 
ordered the journal to cease publication, and there were other 
papers which the military authorities had to suppress. From the 
Times of November 15 we learn that an article in the Unita 
Cattolica, written jointly by the editor appointed at the wish of 
the Pope (who is more closely connected with Romish journalism 
than is generally supposed) and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Florence, stated that it was not the Pope who was an advocate of 
German ideas, but that it was the “ yeast of subversive Ultra- 
montane ideas which poisoned the heart and perverted the mind 
of those unfortunates who failed in their sacred duty.” We have 
here an official admission of clerical responsibility for this great 
disaster to the Allies. The Corriere d'Italia, an authorized 
,exponent of Roman policy, tells us that the loyalty of Italian 
Catholics rests on their religion. A somewhat insecure foundation, 
I venture to suggest ; when the interests of motherland and Mother 
Church conflict, the former is apt to come off second best: and the 
paper proceeded to prove my contention by attacking England 
venomously and playing Germany’s game by endeavouring to 
sow dissension amongst the Allies. The “ hyena of the Vatican ” 
(the Italian nickname for the great Jesuit organ, the Civilta 
Cattolica) bared its teeth and snarled fiercely, as usual, at Britain 
and British policy, in an article full of calumnies and misrepresen- 
tations which earned the condemnation of the Tablet.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is some confirmation 
from Catholic sources of the assertion that the Italian troops were 
demoralized through clerical influence, and that the propaganda 
which brought about such disastrous results was largely based on 
the Pope’s Peace Note. ‘‘ The general effect of the Pope’s Note 
was deplorable,” says Mr. Edward Marshall, the well-known 
American journalist, in a dispatch to the Daily Chronicle. “ Men 
who had fought bravely in the Italian army before it was issued 
stopped fighting when they thought the Pope had bade them to 
do so,” because they thought “the Pope’s Austrian affiliation, 
reputed to be powerful, gave to his Note real Austrian authority, 


* The Tablet, however, did not give us the Civiltd’s nickname, or state the fact that it 
occupies a unique and privileged position in Roman journalism. By a Brief of Pius IX 
it was proclaimed in 1866 to be the special organ for teaching the Church’s true doctrine ; 
and the writers on its staff were formed into a special corporation, in perpetuity, as an 
organic institution of the Church. The “ hyena’s” pronouncements, therefore, have a 
more than ordinary significance. 
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and that, also, it must express the will of the German Centre or 
Catholic Party.’ The clerics joined hands with the Socialists in 
the working out of Germany’s carefully prepared plans ; but it was 
the religious influence that proved the decisive factor in the pro- 
cess of corrupting the troops. It must also be remembered that 
authoritative Jesuit writers like Father Gury, whose Compen- 
dium has been appointed, in Catholic seminaries in all lands, 
as the standard manual of Moral Theology, furnish disloyal persons 
with all sorts of effective means of checkmating Government 
action. Soldiers may find in these books convenient excuses for 
deserting from the colours or otherwise shirking their duties; 
and the Italian priests were only acting on principles approved by 
the Church.* Meanwhile, in the country districts, the ignorant 
peasantry were “on their knees before the Madonna, thanking 
her for the peace the Pope had already brought; others were 
saying that if peace had not yet come it was all the fault of that 
old witch England.” + 

The Pope asserts that he is absolutely neutral, and his Cardinal 
Secretary told us in 1915 that His Holiness had “ peremptorily 
imposed the strictest and most absolute impartiality’ on the 
Catholic Press. The citations I have given above form a sufficient 
comment on this latter statement ; and it may be well to repeat 
that the Pope’s connexion with, and authority over, the Romanist 
Press is very considerable. As to the motives of the clerical 
Press the Tablet (which has shown throughout the war a sturdy 
patriotism deserving of all praise) states that there was a wide- 
spread belief, which in one instance at least was proved to be well 
founded, that some Catholic newspapers in Italy were subsidized 
by Germany; and the Holy Father’s orders were not always 
observed. Let us admit frankly that the Pope’s position is by no 
means an easy one. His interests obviously incline him to our 
enemies’ side, while his intensely pro-German environment 
renders genuine impartiality exceedingly difficult. The tone and 
temper of his entourage are indicated by such things as the Gerlach 
episode, the refusal to permit a Requiem Mass to be celebrated in 
Rome for murdered Belgian priests, the attitude of the Papal 


* Gury’s Compendium (in Latin) is before me as I write, and I find his principles 
utterly subversive of military discipline. Briefly, he says (vol. i, p. 472) that a soldier 
who serves in an unjust war is responsible for every act of injury perpetrated by himself 
individually, and, proportionately, for the total injury wrought by the army; and he 
proceeds to supply the soldier with pleas that make it easy for him to desert with a clear 
conscience. To take one example, a deserter need not return to the colours if he thinks 
(the soldier is apparently to be the judge) that he will incur great risk to his salvation 
(si grave salutis periculum offenderet) ; (1) if, for instance, adequate provision is not made 
for the confessional : (2) if he expects to be severely punished on his return : (3) if the war 
is an unjust one. Gury’s works, like other Catholic manuals, contain many maxims 
calculated to weaken allegiance to the State. (See The Jesuits, by W. C. Cartwright, 
M.P.) t The Tablet, September 15, 1917. 
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Press, the official solemnization of the Kaiser’s birthday, the 
perpetual presence in the Vatican of Austrian and German 
Ministers, the close association of Monsignor Tacci-Porcelli with the 
Germans in Belgium (he left Havre for Brussels to be near them), 
the Austro-German affiliations of representatives of the Holy See 
in enemy countries, the activities in Rome of “ the propagandist 
arch-plotter ” Erzberger, and many other things. The Vatican’s 
desire to please the Central Powers was shown by its specially 
exempting Germany from the extraordinary Ne Temere and 
Motu Proprio decrees, which have caused so much commotion in 
Ireland ; Hungary was later on similarly privileged. 

The fault of Benedict XV has been that throughout the 
present crisis he has maintained a much stricter neutrality in the 
great conflict between right and wrong than in the purely secular 
quarrel between the Entente and the Central Powers; and his 
silence on the moral issue, his failure to make any effective protest 

ainst proved atrocities, will be remembered against him when 

history records her verdict on the whole case. His advocates 
tell us that it would have been highly impolitic for him to interfere. 
To this the voice of humanity can only reply, “‘ Impolitic’ ? 
Possibly. But right and reason say, ‘Confound your politics: 
drop politics for once, which have for long ages been the curse of 
your creed and its ministers. Do your duty like a man and a 
Christian Archpriest, and cry shame upon the wrong. Act 
boldly in accordance with your lofty title, Avenger of Eternal 
Law ; and you will gain far more spiritually, and in the long run, 
than you will ever lose politically.’” But the Pope, who pro- 
tested promptly enough against an alleged violation of inter- 
national law by the Italian Government when it sent the Austrian 
Ambassador at the Vatican about his business, is afraid lest speak- 
ing out against shameful crime and villainy might offend the 
Germanic Powers, and so (as one able writer puts it) “ endanger 
the salvation of millions of souls’! There is a quaintly medizval 
flavour about the latter argument. “‘ It is your task, Holy Father, 
to convert the men of whom President Wilson finally despaired.” 
So said M. l’Abbé Sertillanges in his great sermon in the Made- 
leine; but the job has no attractions for His Holiness. Yet 
would the Pope do well to remember that his illustrious com- 
patriot, Dante, found a special and highly unpleasant inferno, 
infested with wasps and hornets and other venomous creatures, 
reserved for all such as were neutral in the eternal war between 
good and evil : 

Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 

Were only. ... Fame of them the world hath none, 

Nor suffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both. 

Inferno, canto iii, 35 ; 
Cary’s translation. 
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I regret to have to add that in this “secret place” the poet also 
discovered one of His Holiness’s predecessors in office confined !—a 
man 


who to base fear 
Yielding, abjured his high estate. 

Whatever Benedict XV and his advisers may be thinking or 
doing behind their screen of silence and alleged neutrality, the 
hostility of the Church in general towards the Entente cannot be 
controverted. To what extent the Vatican, individual members 
of the Curia, or their associates have been pulling the strings, we 
do not yet know ; but that they have been so occupied is absolutely 
certain. Rome is confronted by the undoubted fact that wherever 
her religion, which is controlled by the Holy See, prevails, we find 
bitter and highly mischievous opposition to the Allied cause. Of 
Italy we have already spoken. In Spain two prelates have spoken 
out manfully in support of our cause, but the vast majority of 
clerics and clericals in the Peninsula form the mainstay and back- 
bone of the reactionary Parties which afford shelter to German 
submarines, permitted one of them to escape, and in other ways 
have helped our enemies to the utmost of their power. The 
Spanish Sol told us how certain Madrid priests, on the occasion 
of the Kaiser’s last birthday, substituted a prayer for the All- 
Highest in lieu of the customary one for King Alfonso. In the 
Argentine Republic the insidious pro-German and anti-British 
propaganda, which gravely imperils English capital invested in 
the country, is stated to be largely based on sacerdotal influence, 
whether worked from the Vatican or Madrid. The audacious 
defiance of the British Government by the Irish hierarchy puts the 
coping-stone on a long course of ecclesiastical action hostile to 
England and the Allies. The bishops counsel resistance to the 
law ; the Maynooth-trained parish priest joins hands with Sinn 
Fein rebels shouting for the Kaiser and Britain’s downfall. Origen 
thought that “ the priest must be a little god.” In Ireland he isa 
very great god, though his intellectual and other qualities are not 
always exactly god-like. The people regard him as a sort of 
wizard, a medicine-man with miraculous endowments, an indis- 
pensable mediator gifted with special powers of propitiating the 
celestial authorities. To oppose him even in such purely mundane 
matters as butter-making, pig-killing, or the managing of water- 
works is to court disaster in this life: to die under the displeasure 
of Mother Church is to risk “ something humorous and lingering, 
with boiling oil in it,” in the great hereafter. Everywhere the 
individual cowers before the organized ecclesiastical terror. 
Catholics and Protestants, Home-Rulers and Unionists, Ulstermen 
and Gaelic-Leaguers are found in agreement as to these facts, and 
unite in bewailing their direful consequences. Poverty, squalor, 
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sloth, and ignorance rule over a people sinking to decay, that 
Rome’s empire may be maintained intact. And all the weight 
of her vast spiritual forces—perverted, as usual, to purely secular 
ends—is now being thrown into the scale against this country. 

In Quebec, no less, we find sectarian separatism fanned into a 
flame by clerical bigotry and obscurantism. There the line of 
cleavage is even more directly a religious one, and a spirit of 
isolation and parochialism is the inevitable result. A French 
writer tells us how the two races are shepherded apart by their 
priests and pastors, just as in Ireland they are herded, as Mr. 
Ryan says in The Pope’s Green Island, in “ separate sectarian 
concentration camps.” French Canadians have two Mother 
Countries ; but the bulk of them, nursing a questionable grievance, 
have refused to fight for either. It is urged in their defence, and 
we may readily accept the plea, that thousands of them would 
willingly serve if the pressure of their Church were removed ; but 
the great body of ecclesiastics, “invincibly hostile and dan- 
gerously active,’ have interposed their veto. The cwrés solidly 
obstructed recruiting in the villages, telling the people that the 
war was a judgment on France for her irreligion. In the debates 
of the Canadian Parliament various speakers described how 
Government recruiting was systematically hampered ; one officer 
was practically hounded out of the villages by the Catholic clergy, 
who told the people to let the English go to the Front : when they 
were killed Frenchmen could take their jobs. The clericals 
threatened revolt, opposed money grants for the war, and hampered 
Sir Robert Borden’s efforts in every possible way. Their so-called 
Nationalist leader wrote a book vilifying England and all her 
works, which was warmly praised by a Quebec cardinal, two 
archbishops, and several bishops. Australian ecclesiastics showed 
no less zeal on behalf of the Empire’s enemies. The Archbishop 
of Melbourne, who holds a commission in His Majesty’s Forces as 
Chaplain-General, backed by the subordinate clergy, preached 
sedition so successfully that, mainly through their efforts, the 
vital Conscription Bill was defeated. 

The Vatican denies responsibility for these things. The 
Pope, we are told, “is not a politician.” If this indeed be so, I 
can only say that he is the first of his line in this respect for many 
hundreds of years. The Holy See is a polity no less than a 
religious institution ; the Vatican, as I think Father Tyrrell says, 
is a bureaucracy exploiting the Altar and its mysteries for secular 
ends and in the interests of a purely temporal sovereignty. It 
regards politics, in fact, as a branch of morals, and as such sub- 
servient to the Holy See: the world holds no keener politicians 
than the Latin Church’s priests and hierarchy. The Catholic 
Union of Great Britain has courageously informed the Pope that 
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it eaeeeres of the Church’s political activities; but, unfor- 
tunately, the Church has never throughout its long career ceased 
from meddling in secular concerns, and there is not the smallest 
prospect of its mending its ways. The Council must know that 
it is demanding the impossible. It is asking the leopard to change 
his spots—a thing which the animal has no wish to do, and which 
it is incapable of doing if it wished. 

The sectarian spirit of Rome, with its inflexible principle of 
social and political severance, of detachment from patriotic life 
and aims, is ever a sucker on the spirit of nationality. The 
Church is, and has been throughout the ages, the State’s implacable 
foe. Sheregiments its partisans against their Governments, keeps 
men apart, and sows dissension. Love of country is regarded asa 
menace to her supremacy: it is her business to disengage men 
from all mundane attachments, to “ establish a moral solitude,” 
and win everything and all human beings for religion alone. 
“God wants all”; loyalty and civic duty should be placed at 
ecclesiastical disposal. LHcclesiastical authority, the Catholic 
Encyclopedia reminds us, is compelled at times to impose direc- 
tions which call for the sacrifice of patriotic ideas or dreams ; and 
so it has come about that in this war the hostile authority of 
Rome has lost to the Allies hundreds of thousands of good fighting 
men, brought disaster on their arms, and seriously weakened our 
Imperial constancy and will to victory. 

I do not for a moment suggest that religion has been the only 
influence at work. There are always sectional and racial issues 
involved, contradictions and cross-currents of various kinds. 
Ireland has her Land Question and Separation Movement, which 
are supported by others than professing Catholics. Quebec has 
her language and education controversies, which, though they 
concern French Romanists only and directly threaten sacerdotal 
supremacy, cannot be described as purely sectarian. Still, the 
broad, unpleasant fact remains that the bulk of the most dangerous 
enemies within our gates are Roman Catholics, men whose 
loyalty, like that of Italian Papists, is largely conditioned by 
their creed ; men who are subject to their priests and not allowed 
to think as they like in matters spiritual or temporal, and whose 
mental bias and attitude towards life as a whole are shaped by 
their religious views. And above the people is the spiritual 
mastery of the clergy, the terrible power reposed in them by Rome 
—a power that no man, were he the best or wisest that earth has 
to show, is fit to exercise—while over all is the system which holds 
that the voice of the Vatican is the voice of God. It is religion 
that supplies the unifying force and the driving-power which make 
our enemies so formidable. We could snap our fingers at Irish, 
Canadian, or Australian clerics but for the glamour with which 
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Rome invests them. The Archbishop of Melbourne, “leading his 
flock along the paths of sedition” (as an Australian Catholic 
said), might possibly, were he plain Dr. Mannix, be regarded as a 
negligible quantity ; but Dr. Mannix, armed with Papal thunders 
and acting as the authorized representative of the great World- 
Priest and would-be World-Monarch, “‘ the Arbiter of eternal 
weal or woe ”—-Dr. Mannix, thus formidably equipped for mischief, 
showed himself in the recent Australian elections a force that had 
to be reckoned with. The threats of Judgment Day terrors, 
hurled by Gregory VII at William the Conqueror if he dared to 
disobey the Papal edicts, have their modern counterpart in the 
bullying by Irish and Canadian priests of laymen who will not 
vote as they are told or rebel in other ways against ecclesiastical 
pretensions. Ireland is not the only country where people hesitate 
to antagonize, even in material things, a man who is credited with 
some mysterious, if undefined, influence over their fate in the 
Great Beyond. 

Militarism and priestcraft are twin plagues of our modern 
world. Militarism is now the more pressing danger of the two, 
priestcraft the more subtle and penetrating. If the priest persists 
in acting as the tool of militarism means of counteracting his 
activities must be devised. The Roman Church, as Cardinal 
Bourne said the other day, is the only one that dares to say 
to a man, “ You must!” Its theocratic yearnings are as in- 
satiable as the Prussian Junker’s lust of world-power ; and, like 
him, it combines with dictation persistent meddling in other 
people’s affairs. The Jesuits have been described as the stormy 
petrels of politics ; and of the modern Papacy the Jesuit can now 
say, “L’Etat, c’est moi.” Nearly every European country has 
been compelled in its time to take protective measures against the 
Order’s subterranean plotting and intrigue, its disruptive ten- 
dencies, and persistent efforts to clog the machinery of the State. 
How successful those efforts often are we Allies know to-day only 
too well. The right of defending itself against open or covert 
enemies cannot be denied to any Government or people; and if 
the Roman Church—-whether through the Pope, the Vatican, the 
hierarchy, the priests, or the laymen—continues to make war 
against the Empire and its comrades in arms, we may be forced, 
In face of continued acts of aggression, to reconsider our attitude 
towards the Papal organization as a whole. A political Church 
1s a thorn in the flesh of Society, a disturbing foreign element 
Weakening the State’s authority. Ours is, beyond all others, 
the land of toleration ; but whenever Rome encroaches on other 
people’s preserves, trespasses on ground that is not rightly hers, 
she must be warned off the premises. 

Hvueu E. M. STuTFIELD 


AIR ATTACK IN ITS INFANCY 


Our experience of air raids reveals a diminuendo. The Zeppelins 
used to penetrate far inland, and drop large numbers of ex- 
ceedingly heavy bombs: nowadays they merely execute “ bomb 
and bolt” demonstrations on the coastline, designed to retain 
guns and aeroplanes for the defence of zones which the Gotha 
cannot reach. The Gothas bring a comparatively light load of 
small bombs. They no longer come in daylight. They fly at 
heights from which they can neither select nor hit any target 
smaller than Waterloo Station. The size of the squadrons tends 
to become smaller. This diminuendo stands to the credit of 
anti-aircraft defences, which have been hastily improvised under 
the stress of war. The man in the street notices with pride that 
the raid menace appears to decrease as our defences develop. 
He comes to two conclusions on the matter—first, that attacks 
from the air have very little vantage over the defence ; secondly, 
that adequate defences can always be improvised in a hurry to 
counter any new type of aerial offensive. If either of these 
fallacies is allowed to dominate public opinion after the war is 
over, a few years may see us in far more imminent peril than 
the nation has ever previously faced. 

The general position is that air raids are in their infancy. 
Feeble and amateurish as the 1918 type of air raid-is, it never- 
theless possesses an obvious, if incomplete, mastery over existing 
defences, as the experiences of London, Paris, the Lower Rhine 
towns, Northern Italy, and the hinterlands of all the fighting 
fronts clearly prove. The lines on which aerial offensives may 
develop are clear: but, short of wholly novel and epoch-making 
inventions, no adequate defences are as yet conceivable. 

A study of the question involves three separate points, viz. : 

(1) The limitations of current air raids. 

(2) The possible developments of air raids in the near future. 

(3) The suitability of existing modes of defence against such 

raids as any strategist could plan for execution in, say, 
ten years’ time. 


(1) Tae Limitations or Current Air Rarps 


The main limitation of the 1918 air raids is the small size 
of the raidable zone at the mercy of any belligerent. At the 
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moment of writing only a small triangle at the south-eastern 
corner of England is accessible to a Gotha. As a consequence, 
we are able to mass our defences in the threatened triangle : 
and these defences can attain a partial efficiency. Allied aero- 
planes have flown over Essen and Berlin: but they inflicted no 
damage worth description, because practically the whole of their 
carrying capacity was necessarily devoted to fuel and oil: 
indeed, the French aeroplane which crossed Berlin carried nothing 
more formidable than a bundle of circulars. As the size and 
power of aeroplanes is increased, the radius within which they 
can drop considerable weights of explosive is steadily enlarged. 
In ten years’ time the raidable zone of Great Britain during a war 
with Germany would probably include all the territory east of a 
line drawn from Edinburgh to Bristol. The defences would be 
dissipated over a correspondingly large area, and anti-aircraft 
defences of the current type are enormously expensive. 

When London is reached by half a dozen Gothas, carrying 
perhaps five 2-cwt. bombs apiece, we fancy we have sustained a 
very frightful raid indeed. On March 10, 1918. eleven British 
aeroplanes dropped twenty-eight bombs, with an average weight 
of about 100 lb. apiece, on Mannheim, and consternation reigned 
in Southern Germany. By a.p. 1928 raids by fleets of 10,000 
aeroplanes, carrying a total load of 20,000 tons of bombs, will 
be technically possible, and that over areas which will remain 
immune throughout the present war. 

Thirdly, existing raids are almost universally carried out by 
night. The bombers therefore experience difficulty in navigation 
and in bombardment. Flying at 10,000 ft. in moonlight they 
cannot recognize inland targets, but the faint radiance in the air 
renders seas and rivers visible, so that they can steer to coast 
towns, or to inland towns built close to lakes or waterways. On 
the other hand, they cannot pick out individual buildings. They 
are thus limited to bombing very large centres of population, 
and they drop their bombs at random. If daylight raids become 
practicable, the accurate bombardment of any objective within 
the machine’s flying radius will be comparatively simple. 

Current explosives are very largely based upon research under- 
taken in the interests of the artillery. Ten years’ research devoted 
to the perfecting of aerial bombs may achieve great results. 
Finally, we can hardly conceive what further improvements in 
the accuracy of aerial bombardments may result from the in- 
vention of better bombsights, of aeroplanes which can hover 
motionless over their targets, and so forth. Enough has been 
said to show that air raids are still in their infancy. 
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(2) Future DEVELOPMENTS 


First and foremost we must place the steady and limitless 
enlargement of the raidable zones. Let us suppose that a 500-h.p, 
aeroplane of the Gotha type can transport a dead load of two 
tons. Press reports from Amsterdam suggest that the next series 
of Gothas will be fitted with four or six engines of 250 hp. 
apiece. An aeroplane of 1000 h.p. may carry a dead load of 
four tons. It would then deliver the same weight of bombs 
as the 1918 type at thrice the distance, or, alternatively, 
thrice the weight at the same distance. The performance of a 
1500-h.p. aeroplane would be in ascending proportion. The 
results of such extensions of the danger zone are obvious. No 
camps or arsenals or manufacturing towns or naval bases can 
escape bombardment in the distant future. 

The second development will be an immense increase in the 
size of raiding fleets. A bombing raid by more than a dozen 
machines is quite exceptional at present. The fleets of the future 
will be numbered by tens, by hundreds, and even by thousands. 
Aeroplanes are extraordinarily cheap and easy to produce by 
comparison with land or sea armaments. A battle cruiser may 
cost £2,500,000, and take three years to build. A Gotha probably 
costs about £5000; and there are many factories in the world 
which could be organized to produce fifty Gothas per week. A 
nation which can afford to expend £20,000,000 per annum on 
building big bombers can swell its air fleet at the rate of 4000 
such machines in each year. Moreover, the aeroplanes will not 
become obsolete at all rapidly, as any powerful machine makes 
an efficient night bomber; and they can further be used for 
commercial purposes when they are not required for war. 

In the next place, day bombing will supplement or supersede 
night bombing in any future wars, unless novel defences are 
invented. Already British leviathans are bombing South German 
towns in broad daylight. It must not be fancied that these 
audacious raids of ours resemble the famous daylight Gotha 
raid on London. Our squadrons raid Germany in the teeth 
of numerous anti-aircraft batteries, and fight off defending 
formations of Hun battleplanes. As stated above, almost any 
machine can be used for night raiding, when darkness blinds the 
defending gunners, and the attacking squadron can sail slowly 
along at a moderate altitude. The daylight bomber must fly 
very high and very fast over guns, and he must therefore be 
given a powerful machine of exceptional speed. Germany will 
have such machines in action before long. In the next war every 
belligerent will possess numbers of them. They fly too high to 
fear any guns which can be fired from the midst of human 
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habitations. They carry a number of machine-guns, and could 
easily be equipped with small cannon. Their fire power and 
their speed render them very formidable antagonists for the 
single-seater scouts to encounter.. In the Mannheim raid of 
March 1918 our daylight bombing squadron flew high above 
the ground guns, and “ crashed ” several of the German fighter 
planes which climbed up to meet it, finally returning to its 
aerodrome intact, except for the loss of one machine which had 
anengine breakdown. The prospect of daylight raids by enormous 
fleets over half the area of Great Britain is the least we must be 
prepared to meet in any future war. 

But these inquiries may be disregarded, seeing that the 
dominant factor of the entire subject is the chance of a surprise 
attack from the air. The mobilization of modern sea fleets and 
land armies takes at least a month. The mobilization of an air 
fleet could be completed in a day. Time is required to mobilize 
an army corps and to transport it to the scene of hostilities. 
Still more time is needed to convert a clerk or a milkman into a 
soldier. Sea fleets cannot be put on a war footing in a week, or 
secretly massed at a given rendezvous. Tramp steamers and 
pleasure yachts cannot be converted into Dreadnoughts and 
destroyers when hostilities threaten. But an aerial fleet, osten- 
sibly built for commercial traffic, is available for war at very brief 
notice. A nation, let us suppose, builds ten thousand aeroplanes 
of 5000 h.p. every year, and normally employs them on long- 
distance mail and cargo work. The machines are subsidized by 
Government, and certain fittings are standardized. At a given 
signal, the squadrons are mustered at their aerodromes. Stan- 
dardized bomb-racks are substituted for the ordinary fittings. 
Bombs are delivered by motor-lorry from the State arsenals. 
Within a few hours of the mobilization orders being issued, the 
squadrons are ready to start. They travel at a hundred miles 
an hour, or more. Very possibly no ultimatum is issued, and 
there is no formal declaration of war. They reach the territory 
of their victim at 9 P.M. one evening, mobilization having com- 
menced at dawn, and being executed with profound secrecy. 
They destroy the arsenals, naval bases, and one or two civilian 


centres, returning immediately to their own aerodromes to refit 


and reload. Meanwhile, a wireless ultimatum has gone forth, 
offering the victim ruthless terms of peace. The victim refuses. 
Before he can organize any adequate resistance, the squadrons 
return, and annihilate further nerve-centres of the attacked 
country. As they depart, a second wireless message suggests 
still more extortionate terms. In the absence of genuinely 
masterful defences, all nations will presently lie at the mercy of 
any Power sufficiently unscrupulous to wage aggressive wars in 
this fashion. 
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Should the present war last long enough to demonstrate the 
limitations of existing anti-aircraft defences and the technical 
possibilities of unrestricted aerial warfare, all the world and his 
wife will awake to the true position. 


(3) Existrine Mopes or DEFENCE 


In a few short months we have devised three types of anti- 
aircraft defence, all of which are being eagerly reproduced by the 
Germans—viz. the barrage, the defending aeroplane, and the 
destruction of the raiders’ bases. Each type merits separate 
examination. 

Only the German Gotha pilots and a few British experts 
know the full truth about the barrage. At first sight one is tempted 
to say that it is moderately efficient. It turns back a percentage 
of each attacking squadron. Every now and then it brings down 
an odd Gotha or so. It compels the enemy to fly at altitudes of 
10,000 ft. or so, from which he cannot identify small targets, 
and is not at all likely to hit a selected building if a particularly 
bright moon renders it perfectly visible. So far, so good. On 
the other hand, there may be other reasons which limit the size 
of the Gotha squadrons. There may be other reasons which 
cause machines to turn back without penetrating the defences. 
It is at least clear that our heavy barrage cannot prevent the 
Gothas from reaching London, and does not inflict any serious 
casualties upon them. Quite an opposite opinion about the 
efficacy of the barrage is tenable. The Germans are well aware 
that their weak and amateurish night raids cause no material 
damage worth mentioning. The casualties are negligible in such 
an epoch of slaughter as this. The injuries to property are 
inconsiderable. The raids are inspired by the desire to under- 
mine civilian moral; and for this purpose a frightful noise, 
combined with a modicum of danger, is as effective as a great 
deal of danger with a minimum of noise. It is conceivable that 
the Hun is utilizing our barrage to provide the noise, while he 
adds that spice of danger which prevents a raid night from 
ranking with a Brock show at the Crystal Palace. 

Be that as it may, a shrapnel barrage has no conceivable 
future as the backbone of anti-aircraft defence. Supposing that 
a perfect barrage was impenetrable, the defence of London in 
the next war might take the form of a ring curtain of bursting 
shells, with a perimeter of 150 miles, a depth of one mile, and 
a height of five miles. But even this, colossally expensive as it 
must be, would be ineffective. The attacking planes would fly 
high enough to be invisible and inaudible. The explosion of the 
first bomb would be our first warning that the fleets had started 
from Germany. The barrage would have to be kept in action 
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throughout the whole of every night on which the weather made 
a raid possible. The concussions of the heavy guns would shatter 
every window-pane and piece of crockery in the metropolis. 
Moreover, the whole of the eastern half of England would need 
similar defences. Whether the existing barrage is somewhat 
flattered by circumstances, or whether it really achieves the 
partial efficiency with which it has been credited, is a matter 
of small moment. No conceivable shrapnel barrage will save 
us from being raided in the next war. 

Other types of barrage are in existence. We are told that 
Zeebrugge has been defended against our R.N.A.S. squadrons 
by cordons of captive balloons, linked together by electrified 
wires. The German Press recently announced that the defences 
of Paris included flares which flamed for a full minute at 15,000 ft., 
though it did not state whether these flares were intended to 
facilitate the work of the ground gunners three miles below or 
to cause conflagrations on the Gothas. It seems certain that 
both projectile and suspended barrages must soon become 
obsolete. 

We turn next to the possibilities of defending aeroplanes. 
It has been repeatedly proved on the Western Front that the 
side which possesses the best fighting machines in sufficient 
quantities can bar the air to the enemy’s machines in broad 
daylight, though it is not yet certain that any scout or formation 
of scouts can drive back formations of the fastest and most 
powerfully armed battleplanes. In night fighting the best pilots 
are still novices; but, briefly, their problem reminds us of the 
submarine difficulty, in that it is a question of location. Both 
the French and ourselves habitually send up swarms of speedy 
hornets to repel enemy night raiders. How many of these 
hornets so much as see a single enemy plane? On occasions 
many British machines have climbed up over London to 
meet Gothas and not a single Gotha has been crashed. 
The deduction is irresistible—most of the defenders have failed 
even to sight the enemy. If the problem of location is so acute, 
even when the raiders fly comparatively low and the search- 
lights can occasionally hold one in their beams for a few seconds, 
what are we to say of raids in years to come, when the bombers 
will be far above searchlight range? In those days the upper 
air can only be illuminated from aircraft constructed for the 
purpose. Such a scheme might suffice for the defences of London ; 
could it ever be applied over an area extending from Portsmouth 
to the Tweed? Could such an illumination be brought into 
action sufficiently rapidly to repel the type of surprise attack 
outlined above? Can any method of illumination enable the 
machine-gunner in an aeroplane to make good practice against a 
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bomber travelling at upwards of 100 miles an hour? In daylight 
aerial battles at least 500 bullets are fired from machine-guns 
for every plane which is shot down—when the war is over the 
R.F.C. may publish precise statistics. Defending aeroplanes 
will continue to play their part as raid-stoppers for a few years 
to come, because tortured man must protect himself by eve 
means in his power: but they are hardly more effective than 
the hide shield of a Zulu would be against a Vickers gun at 
point-blank range. 

So far as declared warfare is concerned, the third method 
of defence is certainly more effective. When the full story comes 
to be told, the R.F.C. in France will probably claim the credit 
of many raidless nights, and of the gradual reduction in the size 
of the Gotha squadrons. At present we possess three pieces of 
information which we are at liberty to correlate as we please. The 
Boche has often stayed at home when the moon was inviting. He 
used to send his machines by twenties, he now sends them in 
half-dozens. The R.F.C. raid his Belgian aerodromes so fiercely 
that he has taken to constructing underground hangars. When 
a state of war is once established, this offensive-defensive un- 
doubtedly gives excellent results. Unfortunately it affords no 
protection against surprise attacks. A particularly audacious 
autocracy might conceivably nourish suspicions of a neighbour's 
aerial activities and bomb his aerodromes out of existence as a 
precaution, without troubling to declare war, but no imaginable 
Jingo could ever stampede a British Government into such 
drastic measures, and, ex hypothesi, these tactics might come just 
one day too late in the next war if the usual diplomatic pre- 
liminaries were strictly observed, as we should of course observe 
them. 

Existing defences, therefore, as tried in the crucible of theory, 
are found wanting. We are left to sigh for some permanent 
defence against surprise attacks by hostile aircraft in times of 
presumed peace. It is desirable that such defences should be 
inexpensive to instal, cheap to maintain, impenetrable in action, 
and capable of being switched on at ten minutes’ notice. No 
known system fulfils the conditions. 

Until such a defence is evolved there can be no real peace 
for tortured humanity. An unscrupulous Power, possessed of 
giant aerial fleets, will always be tempted by the vista of this 
short cut to an infamous empire. 
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Bitx didn’t live in the proverbial gilded cage, hung between lace 
curtains, where he could scatter bird-seed and music over his 
admiring friends. Bill’s home was at the bottom of a mine in 
a northern sector of the Allies’ lines in France. It was damp 
and dark—at least, that part of it not reached by the light of 
flickering candles was dark. There were no lace curtains. The 
walls and ceiling were provided by Mother Earth herself, aided 
and abetted by carefully selected Welshmen who had devoted 
their lives to learning the simplest and quickest way to shore the 
galleries of a mine. For these talents they were enlisted in the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Not far from “ Chalk Street,” a trench that wound through 
a labyrinth of piled bags of chalk, there lay an insignificant 
branch trench not dignified by a name. At the end of this smaller 
trench two dark holes led down into the earth. The smaller one, 
to the right hand, ended far below, in a tangle of wrecked timbers 
and caving earth. It was a relic of the days of German occupa- 
tion. Within the opposite hole, leading steeply down into the 
earth, was a ramp of heavy planking, crossed at intervals with 
slats, that one might brace the feet for safe descent. At the 
mouth a working party of infantry passed an endless stream of 
bags of chalk from hand to hand, to be piled finally in even rows 
about the tops of the adjacent trenches, This was done at night. 
Before dawn a few shovelfuls of earth were scattered over the 
new bags, that the watchful “Fritz” might not deduce from 
them the mining operations that were in progress and “ strafe ” 
the locality. 

At intervals of a few feet along the ramp leading down into 
the mine sat chalk-smeared soldiers, each in a little circle of 
light from his candle stuck to a near-by timber with a handful 
of the plastic chalk. Overhead, and at the sides, the chalk bulged 
inward between the shoring of timber and planking. Weird 
shadows from the candlelight danced about the walls. From the 
bottom of the shaft came the incessant creaking of a hand-windlass 
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hoisting the chalk bags from a still lower level. These were 
handed up to the men posted along the ramp, who in turn passed 
them to the party at the mouth of the pit, for final disposal. 

About the windlass was grouped a little party of soldiers who 
relieved each other at the hoisting. A series of ladders with 
hand-ropes led to the lower gallery eighty feet below the hoist, 
Here men of the Engineer Corps were at work. Some were 
busily picking the chalk from the walls, while others shovelled 
the lumps into the bags for hoisting above. 

The chamber was some twenty or thirty feet square, and was 
lighted by candles stuck on convenient ledges scooped out here 
and there in the hard chalk. By the light of one of these Sergeant 
Campbell of the Engineers, and Corporal Murray of the Infantry, 
argued over a muddy slip of paper which the sergeant held and 
slapped with a chalky forefinger to emphasize his remarks. 

“ Ye'll get no more candles,” he said. “The last shift 0’ 
infantry warked every mon by a half candle, and it’s in their 
thievin’ pockets were the other halves, D’ye think the Engineers 
are proveedin’ candles for a’ the doogoots in the sector? Can 
ye no haud ye’ lads in hond?”’ The sergeant was no Welshman, 
though he had, in his time, worked much in the coal districts 
of Wales. “I'll gie ye fifty, nor you nor any other body shall 
hae more!” 

The signed slip for obtaining the candles once safely in hand, 
the corporal began an angry reply, but ceased abruptly. Both 
men looked upward to a little wicker cage hanging on the wall. 
The sounds of pick and shovel ceased, and the men stood leaning 
idly on their tools, as most exquisite song poured from the throat 
of the little feathered songster in the cage. “ That Bill bird was 
spilling it again,” in the language of the men. 

The tiny canary, with head tipped back, and eyes half closed, 
trilled on, unconscious of its grim surroundings and the listening 
men. With wings aflutter, and little body swelling in its effort, 
the song flowed on, while the men stood embarrassed by their 
own emotion at the homelike sound. It was not unusual for 
Bill to sing, but each song was like a first appearance, and gained 
for him a sympathetic hearing that a prima donna might have 
envied. The trills and runs went up and down as the little singer 
willed, sounding strangely sweet in the unusual surroundings. 
Somewhere a man dropped a tool, and the reverberating clang 
of metal ended the song, and brought a shower of curses on the 
clumsy one. 

An Engineer officer slid down the ladder and strode up to the 
sergeant, wiping his hands on his riding-breeches as he came. 
The two non-commissioned officers came smartly to attention, 
but the sappers, mindful of the Field Service Regulations which 
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ignore officers where work is to be done, busied themselves with 
their digging. 

“Good night, sir,” said the sergeant; ‘“there’s been no 
change.” 

“Very good, sergeant. I’ve just come from listening in 
Number 54. Fritz is at work near there, but too late. We 
shall ‘blow’ him at 8.45 to-night. You can warn your men, 
though they will not feel it much here. The Germans are loading 
their mine-chamber over 54. We have loaded under their sub- 
gallery and can get them ‘cold.’ If they are still working, we 
can cut off their whole party besides harvesting their explosives.” 

“Oh! In the new sap, sir?” queried the delighted sergeant. 

“Yes,” replied the officer; “I'll show you here. We heard 
them at fifty-three degrees north-west, at about forty feet distance 
and above. They were dragging ammunition boxes.” 

The officer spread out a map of the mines and an outline of 
the trenches above. He and the sergeant examined them with 
much technical discussion. 

The nearest sapper had ceased work, to repeat to a comrade 
what he had overheard about Sap 54. Noticing this, the sergeant 
turned to them and spoke sharply. 

“Now, then, laddie, do ye get on wi’ ye wark. Fritz will 
no blow ye the night. When he does ye'll ken naught about 
it. “Tis -like the passing ‘ whiz-bang’: if ye ken aught about 
it there’s no harm done.” 

The men silently began to shovel, with an enthusiasm that 
deceived no one. 

The officer rolled his maps and called for silence. The men 
dropped their tools and sat down. The sergeant sent the infantry 
corporal above to warn every one to be quiet for “ listening.” 

Unslinging an instrument from his shoulder, the officer scooped 
out a small hollow in the chalk with a hand-pick, and, applying 
the instrument to a flat surface, listened intently. The men 
stood silent, scarcely breathing. No one moved, or shuffled his 
feet, for to the chiophone, or to any microphone, the least sound 
isa crashing noise. Perhaps you have seen a head nurse maintain 
silence in a hospital while a surgeon used a stethoscope. The 
listening instruments used in mining work are far more sensitive. 
It is said that to them the sound of a fly walking on a window- 
pane is like that of a charging squadron of cavalry. The sound 
of German picks and shovels, or of boxes of explosive being moved, 
can be heard for considerable distances. 

After some fifteen minutes of patient listening the officer 
put away his instrument and prepared to leave. 

“There is nothing doing here,” he said. “ Mind the ‘ blow’ 
at 8.45. You should feel it but little here, sergeant.” 
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“JT ken, sir. A bit of a mild earthquake, and a draught of 
air to snuff the candles it always is, sir.” 

The officer consulted a compass, and made a few entries in 
a notebook. The sergeant gave him some slips of paper bearing 
reports of the progress of the work, and the number of bags of 
chalk removed in the last four-hour shift. 

“ Air been all right, sergeant ? ”’ the officer asked. 

“ Aye, sir; Bill here was singing us a whole grand opera just 
before you come, sir.” 

“Ah! that’s good,” said the officer, taking down Bill’s cage 
and inspecting the bird. “If Bill keeps bright and cheerful, 
one of our worst difficulties is avoided. Don’t let the men be 
feeding him rubbish. Canaries are not expensive, but it is 
difficult getting them when we want them.” 

Hanging the cage up, the officer shook his finger playfully at 
the bird. “‘ Remember, Bill,” he said, “ the lives of this tunnelling 
company depend on you. Your duty is a hard one; but when 
the air gets dangerously bad, you must fall from your little perch 
and die. You're one of the army now, Bill, and you must give 
your life when the time comes, Just as we must, that the ‘ Un- 
speakable Hun’ shall never crush civilization.” 

The sergeant smiled. “I’m thinking, sometimes, Bill’s 
ancestors may have come from the Harz Mountains in Germany, 
sir, but I dinna mention it to the men, for he has many friends 
among them the noo, an’ they’d haud it against him.” 

“Well, sergeant, the bird’s duty is so simple, and so in- 
voluntary, that we needn’t worry about his nationality. He 
couldn’t betray us even if he was disloyal.” 

The officer laughed as he turned away to mount the ladder. 
But he little knew. Poor Bill had heard the cock crow thrice, 
and though his little heart was loyal to his rough friends, who 
fed and tended him down there in the earth, he had been marked 
for a traitor—an innocent, but not less deadly one. 


II 


Aiter the officer left, Campbell busied himself with the work. 
As it neared the hour for the blow in 54, he directed a few extra 
timbers to be placed at points that he thought required a greater 
margin of safety. The explosion, although at a considerable 
distance, would rock the ground severely. The consequent 
compression on the supporting timbers at other parts of the mine 
would be very severe. 

When the work was well under way, he took down Bill’s 
cage and tidied it. He saw to the food, and after rinsing the little 
cup, refilled it from the military water-bottle at his own belt. 
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Afterward he devoted a few moments to petting the bird, which 
had become a great favourite with the men. 

At 8.40 he ordered them to “ knock off.” The men sat about 
talking in low voices. The sergeant bent his arm so as to bring 
his wrist-watch conveniently in sight. It had been set with 
headquarters by telephone. During the last two or three minutes 
he called off the time at intervals to the men. “ Hight—forty- 
three !—and a half !—forty-four !—forty-four and a half!” 

The men, knowing from experience the shock that would 
reach them even at that distance, rose and stood, some standing 
on tiptoe and opening their mouths, as artillerymen do when a 
heavy gun is to be fired. 

“ Forty-five!’ There was no immediate shock. Some plank- 
ing seemed to twist and writhe. A timber creaked. Then, for 
a second or two, all the timber-work groaned and swayed. Bits 
of chalk fell here and there as the earth undulated. A few seconds 
later came a dull boom, muffled and distant. 

As the timbers settled into place with a final shiver, Bill’s cage 
fell to the floor, bounced, rolled a few feet, and lay still. Sergeant 
Campbell and one of the men sprang to pick it up. Just then, a 
current of cool, fresh air, smelling of the night, rushed in and 
filled the place. Without a preliminary flicker the candles went 
out. A wick or two glowed red in the darkness. A soldier 
relighted one instantly. By its light the sergeant stooped for 
the cage. At that moment Bill fluttered from its open door, and 
eluding the sergeant’s fumbling fingers, flitted across the chamber 
and up the shaft. 

Campbell, with an expression of annoyance, sat down. The 
men were relighting the candles. 

“Do ye he watchin’ the candles, boys,” said Campbell. 
“ Bill’s deserted, an’ ye’ll hae to take warnin’ o’ bad air fra’ the 
candles for the rest o’ the night. I hae no doot the air is guid 
enough, but *twill be no harm to watch if the candles burn poorly. 
I hae no need to tell ye. Ye all ken the canaries are put in the 
mine to gie ye warnin’ when the air gets bad. The wee birds 
can no stand the bad air. He’s gone the noo, and it’s no much 
harm for the present.” 

Campbell, thinking no more of the bird for the moment, set 
to work examining the timbers for signs of damage from the 
“blow.” He ordered some adjustments and repairs here and 
there, and then sat down on a box to fill in a report blank. A 
soldier picked up the empty cage and set it on the sergeant’s box. 

Gazing absently at it for a moment, Campbell sprang to his 
feet with an exclamation. “ Lloyd,” he called to a man working 
near him.” Drop yer wark and double up to the nearest infantry 
officer ye can find in the trenches above. Tell him—and mind 
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ye get it straight—tell him the canary assigned to this galler 
has escaped, and I be fearin’ ’twill settle in No Man’s Land, 
Jump to it, lad!” 

As the man hurriedly ascended the shaft, the sergeant wrote 
two notes and dispatched them by other messengers to the infantry 
officers holding the trenches above. As he wrote he cursed 
himself for his stupidity. Why had he not realized at once that 
the Germans—expert as they were in mining—would deduce 
from the presence of the canary that the carefully concealed 
mining operations were in progress ? How fortunate, he thought, 
that there were yet a few hours of darkness. He thought the 
bird would not sing in the dark. Would the bird go to the 
German trenches? Thoughts raced through the brain of the 
anxious man. 

Above, Lloyd had found a major of infantry, and halted that 
astonished officer. “ From Sergeant Campbell to the nearest 
infantry officer, sir,’ he began, mumbling the official message 
form. “ Bill’s escaped!” Seeing nothing but blank amazement 
in the officer’s face, he began afresh. “ Bill, our canary in 
Gallery 47, has got away. The sergeant thinks he might give 
the game away to the Germans, sir.” 

The major quickly grasped the situation. First acknowledging 
the message, he strode away to take steps in the matter. At the 
next turn of the trench he met the colonel commanding the sector, 
who was making a tour of inspection. The major stopped him 
and hurriedly explained matters. The colonel immediately sent 
messages to subordinates, and little Bill soon became an object 
of great interest to the officers and men of two battalions. Men 
peered anxiously about the corners of the trenches. Scouts and 
patrols in No Man’s Land attempted the almost hopeless task of 
searching for Bill. 

In a zealous search for the bird, Sergeant Lacy of the Scouts 
crawled nearly to the German wire. The ground was under fire, 
and he ran more risk than he had in winning his D.C.M. at 
Mount Sorrel. On his return he was very impolite to a facetious 
Irishman, who suggested that he go again after Bill and take a 
handful of salt. 

As the eastern sky behind the German trenches turned from 
blue to grey, eager eyes scanned the ground between the lines. 
Men were more than usually alert in observation of the German 
trenches. Fritz must have wondered at the reckless expenditure 
of ammunition that met every attempt on his part to use a perl- 
scope to observe the ground. The appearance of one was the 
signal for a fusillade. Men were detailed to keep telescopes and 
field-glasses directed on the German trenches and report every 
attempt at observation. Every ear was listening for the dreaded 
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chirp. One song in greeting of the approaching day, and the 
harm would be done. 

A bomber, at his post near the head of a sap, glanced over 
the ground with a field-glass. His heart leaped as he spied a 
downy ball of yellow perched on the shell-shattered stump of a 
bush. With astonishing swiftness the news spread through the 
trench. Without waiting for orders men fired their rifles at the 
bird. A military rifle is designed to hit large objects at great 
distances, and is a poor tool to hit small objects close by. Poor 
Bill, too inexperienced to be alarmed, sat quietly preening and 
dressing his feathers, quite unconscious of his notoriety. The 
increasing fire and signs of activity, coming at the favourite 
attacking hour of dawn, alarmed the Germans. Although it 
was nearly daylight, a flaring rocket went aloft from their trench. 
It burst and set adrift the familiar display of red and green lights, 
now pale and sickly-looking in the morning light. Before they 
reached the ground, Fritz’s distant artillery responded sympatheti- 
cally. The rifle-practice at the bird was continued under a 
rapidly increasing “ strafe.” 

Impatient officers directed the efforts to destroy the tell-tale 
bird, but rifle-fire proved ineffectual. Bombers were trying to 
reach the bush with their grenades. 

“Lord love a poleeceman!” shouted a Cockney, pulling the 
pin “7 a bomb. “Ere yer hare. “It the bloomin’ bird and 
get a V.C.” 

Absorbed in the enjoyment of his joke, he continued to hold 
the four-second bomb. A shout from his comrades warned him 
to throw it, just in time for it to burst outside the trench. 

Several hundred rounds of ammunition expended had only 
caused Bill to hop from branch to branch, and look reproachful 
at the interruption to his morning toilet. A bullet clipped a twig 
close to him. A machine-gun barked away, its bullets enveloping 
the bush in a cloud of chalk. Bill merely circled about the 
bush and relighted, to the exasperation of the officers. Settled 
once more, he ruffled his feathers in annoyance, and began a 
search for possible worms about the bush. 

As the rattle of small arms continued, a sergeant, in charge 
of a Stokes-gun crew, begged an officer for a chance to try his 
weapon. The officer, amused at the contrast between the tiny 
bird and the deadly, thirty-yards destructive radius of the Stokes 
projectile, smilingly assented. 

The gun was carefully plumbed and sighted. The sergeant 
had cut a special fuse for so short a range. With one of his 
gunners he awaited the result of a volley of bombs just thrown. 
As the smoke cleared, Bill was seen to make another of his circular 
flights and settle down again. 
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“Now!” said the sergeant. 

The gunner held the long, deadly cylinder over the mouth 
of the mortar, and dropped it in. There was the usual muffled 
report of the propelling charge, sounding like a fire-cracker 
exploding in an iron pipe, followed by the swish of the returning 
projectile as it shot out of the mouth of the gun, and went hurtling 
into the air. Eager eyes followed its course as it mounted, 
spinning end over end. Its force expended, it fell earthward 
with ever-increasing speed. The fuse was well timed. As -the 
heavy bomb struck the earth near by, the now cautious bird 
poised himself for flight, but too late. The vicious crash of the 
explosion swept bomb, bird, and bush into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

“At the mouth of the mine the men still piled the endless 
stream of chalk bags in preparation for the day that would see 
even the scene of the incident blown away. 

Down in the mine the big Scotch sergeant drew a small, 
yellow feather from the empty cage, and thoughtfully laid it 
ed in his pay-book beside the sprig of heather he carried 
there. 
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LORD RHONDDA 


Amone the public men who have been in high office since the 
beginning of the war Lord Rhondda stands out as the one great 
and successful Minister, and as by far the most popular figure in 
the Government, despite the fact that the task he undertook was, 
if not the most difficult, certainly the one most calculated to 
excite general irritation. Nobody likes being rationed, and any 
rationing authority is bound to be regarded with suspicion and in 
the natural course of things must expect to be disliked. That is a 
trouble of which Lord Rhondda’s German rival, von Wadlow, has 
become painfully aware, and it is the most remarkable testimony 
both to the man and to the nation that the British Food Controller 
has, on the contrary, won such universal respect that, when 
severe illness induced him to offer his resignation to the Prime 
Minister, practically the whole of the Press united in begging 
Mr. Lloyd George not to accept it. The explanation is not far to 
seek. Faced with an entirely unprecedented situation, without 
any official tradition to guide him, and with no examples from 
other countries except of what to avoid, it was not expected of the 
Food Controller that he should make no mistakes; it was only 
asked of him that he should be fair. That has been his secret. 
The disappearing rabbit, which, by the way, never disappeared at 
all, but ay changed the venue of its appearance, was the subject 
of a good deal of more or less good-natured chaff, but that and 
everything else of the same kind was promptly forgotten when 
the rationing scheme was brought in, and the nation understood 
that in Lord Rhondda it had got a Food Controller who meant 
to give every one his or her fair share of what food there was— 
that and no more. When it became evident that the country 
must be put on rations there were plenty of wiseacres to shake 
their heads and declare that the people would never stand it. 
As a matter of fact it was, and is, accepted with hardly even a 
——, and the spirit in which it has been received, simply 

ecause it was obviously fair, is an extraordinary proof of the 
readiness of the people to respond to trust placed in them. Itisa 
ae lesson for British statesmen, and, if he had done nothing else, 

ord Rhondda, by administering it, would have deserved well of 
his country. 
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By conviction Lord Rhondda is a strong individualist, and it 
is the curious irony of fate that he, of all men, should have been 
called upon to carry out the greatest experiment in practical 
Socialism which has ever been attempted. It is one which may 
have far-reaching results, because it is quite certain that the prob- 
lem presented by food shortage will not become less, but more 
acute in the period immediately following the signing of peace, 
and it is quite possible that we may find we have set up a national 
habit of food control without knowing it. At present we naturally 
regard State control of food as an emergency measure, but it 1s 
by no means certain that we may not eventually come to look 
upon it as a normal incident of government. Be that as.it may, 
it will be understood that the immediate problem was sufficiently 
difficult. In August of 1917 Mr. Hoover, to whose wonderful 
efforts the Allies owe much, and the Belgian people their very 
existence, issued an official estimate that the harvest of the 
European Allies would be at least five hundred million bushels 
short, that thirty-three million head of their stock cattle had 
necessarily been killed, that France and Italy, normally producers 
of all their own sugar requirements, were able to produce only one- 
third, and that Great Britain, deprived of all the German export, 
had to find her sugar outside of Europe. There was also a serious 
potato shortage, and the difficulty of tonnage tended always to 
increase. What tonnage was available obviously had to be 
utilized for the import of the most concentrated foods, and, in 
view of the shortage of feeding-stufis, the live stock in the country 
could not be maintained at the pre-war figure, while, owing to the 
almost entire cessation of meat imported for civilian consumption, 
some reduction was an absolute necessity. How serious the 
position was will be understood when it is said that at one time 
there was only about nine weeks’ supply of wheat and flour in 
the country, and that in April 1917 there was less than ten days’ 
supply of sugar. In May 1917 various plans of rationing were 
under consideration, but the emergency was not sufficiently 
great to demand immediate action, and there was always in front 
of the Food Ministry the extraordinary difficulty of distribution. 
Neither Germany nor Austria had been able to overcome’ it, and 
perhaps no one who is not practically acquainted with the es- 
sential factors of compulsory rationing for the consumer, trans- 
portation, cold storage, home supply, and decentralization, could 
understand how vast it was. Practically all that was known was 
that the enemy’s “ ironclad” system of individual ration coupons 
had failed. It was most fortunate that when rationing did come 
it was left in the hands of a man who had learned at the Local 
Government Board the value of decentralization and was already 
in touch with the local authorities. The problem of distribution 
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Lord Rhondda attacked by the characteristically British method 
of local effort, and he was able to secure the co-operation of the 
local bodies. Some idea of the complexity of the problem he had 
to solve may be reached from the statement in an official Report to 
Parliament that “it had been calculated that there are 10,000 
multiple shops and 5000 co-operative shops as compared with 
70,000 small general shops, and 15,000 individual grocers, and 
that no less than 24,000,000 of people are supplied through the 
small general shops, which, i: themselves, present a problem of 
co-ordination of distribution.” On the top of all this lay the fact 
that, as we had to act as the main food clearing-house and 
munition producer for our Allies in Europe, the drain upon our 
man-power was really greater than that of any other country. With 
65 per cent. of our essential stuffs imported from abroad, we could 
not hope to control prices by any ordinary economic means. The 
Allies, until Mr. Hoover took office, were buying against one 
another in the American market, and the Food Ministry was faced 
with prices steadily rising on an inflated currency. It began to 
look as though prices would go altogether beyond the reach of the 
poor, and there was the further difficulty, that unless a fair pro- 
ducing and trading profit was allowed, the home supply would 
very seriously diminish. It is all very well to talk of profiteering, 
but by no possible means, short of enslavement, can you compel a 
man to continue a business which does not bring him in a reason- 
able living wage. 

Probably the most important thing done was that which 
attracted the smallest amount of attention—the creation of the 
Inter-Ally Council on War Purchase and Finance. That has 
enabled France, Italy, and Great Britain to present their demands 
to America in co-ordination, and it will easily be seen that it 
was the first step towards any possible control of prices. It 
necessarily involved the transfer of all food-stufis from private 
hands to the Governments concerned, and the creation in America 
of what is known as the Division of Co-ordination of Purchase 
which fixes each month prices that are “fair and just” and, 
through the Packers’ Committee, allots the available supplies. 
Broadly speaking, the principle adopted was that all purchases 
on behalf of the Allies are settled by a single body in London and 
are carried out by a single body in New York, but it need hardly 
be said that the ramifications of such a system are vast and 
complicated. 

Naturally there was also the home supply to be considered, 
and prices for wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes had to be fixed at 
figures which would stimulate the farmer to grow them. Butter 
and cheese presented great difficulties, because we could not 
afford to sacrifice the fresh milk, which cannot be imported, and 
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which is vital for the nation’s children, in their favour. It was 
necessary therefore so to regulate prices as, except in the season 
when abundant grass gives an overplus of milk, to induce the 
farmer to sell his milk as milk rather than to convert it into 
butter or cheese, and only a very selfish person, knowing what milk 
means to the children, would desire any other course to be taken. 
But in the meantime every effort has been made to supply the 
deficiency through the manufacture of margarine so far as it could 
be done. The Dutch import of that commodity having failed, 
refineries and factories have been, and are being, equipped with 
additional plant on so large a scale that by the time these lines 
are in print, or shortly afterwards, the home output of margarine 
is expected to reach 7000 tons a week as compared with 1300 tons 
in 1912. To obtain the raw material the whole export of ground 
nuts and palm kernels from West Africa, all the Egyptian cotton 
seed crop, and a large portion of the American and Indian linseed 
crops have been purchased. 

Meat presented peculiar difficulties of its own. The trade 
was organized in normal times on the basis of 40 per cent. of its 
requirements being sent in from abroad, and hank Rhondda, was 
faced with a situation in which it was clear that the civilian 
population must be fed mainly from home-grown supplies. The 
cattle market in ordinary times depended on unrestricted com- 
petition, and if prices were to be controlled there had also to be 
complete control over the movement and sale of stock. It was no 
longer possible to leave distribution at the mercy of fluctuating 
prices, and to guard against the risk of actual famine the rate of 
slaughter had also to be controlled. To create an entirely new 
organization was certainly wasteful and probably impracticable, 
but what could be done was to standardize the old methods by 
central direction. That meant the creation of territorial organiza- 
tions for the control of the supply of stock and the reorganization 
of the meat trade for the regulation of distribution. The whole 
country was therefore divided into fourteen live-stock areas, 
each under the charge of a commissioner, and each subdivided 
into six districts. A census was taken of all the cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, and on the basis of that census it was determined which 
areas were self-supporting, which were deficient, and which were 
able to export. Butchers’ committees, formed in the food- 
control districts, appoint a buyer or buyers for the whole district, 
so that the purchases are made on a single permit. There are 
about half‘ dozen ways in which the meat, dead or alive, may 
come from the farmer to the consumer, and, in the case of beasts 
sold by live weight, there is a system of grading by expert and 
impartial authority. Merely to describe these routes in the most 
elementary way would occupy many pages of this Review and 
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would not be particularly interesting to any one outside the meat 
trade. But the gist of the whole system is that the farmer gains 
nothing, and loses nothing, by sending his beasts from Caithness 
to Brighton, or by selling them across the road, and that the 
consumer pays exactly the same amount for his meat wherever 
he lives and wherever the meat has come from. Stated very 
briefly, that is done by pooling all charges of distribution and 
administration with the Central Live Stock Fund set up by the 
Ministry of Food. The expenses of this fund are paid, partly 
by a per head charge collected at the markets and partly by profits 
on the sale of imported meat. The action of the grading commit- 
tees has checked, as it was expected to do, the exorbitant prices 
that butchers were paying, but it is just to say that there has been 
a tendency in many cases to grade too highly, with the result that 
the butcher has not always secured the average yield of meat to 
which he was entitled. From the point of view of the Ministry 
of Food and of the public it would undoubtedly be better if the 
farmers in general would form co-operative societies with their 
own slaughter-houses and sell entirely by dead weight. But to 
that suggestion they raised such strong objections that it is not 
likely to be pressed. 

The whole country is divided, for purposes of distribution of 
food in general, into sixteen food divisions, which are really the 
live-stock areas over again, because Scotland, which has only one 
“area,” has four “ divisions,’ and two of the thirteen English 
“areas”’ are for this purpose united into one. In each division 
the borough, urban, or rural districts councils appoint local 
food-control committees, which must include representatives of 
labour, women, and the co-operative movement, and in this 
decentralization and utilization of the local authorities Lord 
Rhondda’s statesmanship has been most conspicuously shown. 
It was by empowering these bodies to commandeer and redistri- 
bute supplies that the food queues were first checked, and it was 
by enabling them to institute local schemes of compulsory ration- 
ing that the experience was gained which made national rationing 
possible and successful. 

But nothing whatever could have been done if Lord Rhondda 
had not begun by establishing a Costings Department through 
which the profits of every producer, manufacturer, or dealer in 
food can be ascertained, so that prices can be fixed on a fair basis. 
It is this Department which has hit so heavily one of the two 
special objects of Lord Rhondda’s dislike, the food profiteer ; 
and if only the magistrates would use to the full the powers which 
the Defence of the Realm Act gives them, we should get rid 
of the other, the food hoarder. As it is, neither profiteer nor 
hoarder is having a very pleasant time of it, for the Ministry 
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of Food prosecutes remorselessly in every case of reasonable 
suspicion. 

What has been said is, it will be understood, but the merest 
sketch of the enormous organization which Lord Rhondda has 
created and controls. What of the man himself? He is perhaps 
best described as a consuming energy with a special trend towards 
organization and mathematics. As a boy, bird-nesting was his 
chief delight, and the thrashing of the big bully of his school the 
achievement which brought him most glory among his fellows, 
He has always been an athlete, he holds the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal for saving life, and even now at sixty-two it might 
not be altogether easy to knock out the quondam light-weight 
champion of Cambridge. In business—for he is first and foremost 
a business man—it has never seemed as though he could have 
enough irons in the fire to occupy all his energies, and the number: 
of great undertakings with which he is, or has been, connected in one 
way or another is astonishing. Probably there is none in which he 
himself takes a greater interest than the scheme of co-operative 
pig-keeping by which his colliers have benefited so much. Keen 
though his interest in politics was in the days when he was the 
senior Member for Merthyr and the late Mr. Keir Hardie his 
junior colleague, it is doubtful if the actual work of the House of 
Commons ever appealed very strongly to David Alfred Thomas, 
and his preference for great movements over Parliamentary 
intrigues made him a thorn in the side of the Liberal Whips. 
Yet few men mastered the intricacies of House of Commons pro- 
cedure more perfectly than he did, and when he chose to adopt 
obstructionist tactics he developed an ability in that line scarcely 
inferior to that of Mr. Timothy Healy himself. On the economics 
of the coaling industry he has written at least one monograph 
which is a classic, and one which changed the projected Budget 
of 1902. 

But the real turning-point in his career came when he was 
torpedoed in the Lusitania and passed through hours of agonizing 
suspense, not knowing whether his only child, Lady Mackworth, 
had been saved or not. He can afford now to laugh at the placard 
issued by a local newspaper the day after the outrage—* Great 
National Disaster. ‘D. A.’ saved.” But he is never likely to 
forget the spectacle of the U-boat pirates at their devilish work, 
and it is particularly appropriate that to the one British statesman 
who has suffered from it in his own person should now have been 
entrusted the task of defeating it. The sinking of the Lusi#ama 
left him, as he has said himself, “‘ determined to get level with the 
Kaiser,” and no Mugwump or Pacifist is at all likely to get a 
hearing from him until that resolve has been fulfilled. 

Lord Rhondda is now the doyen of the Food Controllers of 
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the world, and it is manifestly the desire of the nation that, 
whatever other changes there may be in the Government, he 
should continue to administer his great office so long as health and 
strength permit. He has yet to develop to the full his favourite 
plan for National Kitchens, which will, if they follow the lines 
that he has laid down, reorganize the domestic life of all classes, 
and when the Food Ministry claims him no longer he will, it is to 
be hoped, still have sufficient driving-power to give us that Ministry 
of Health on whose creation he long ago set his heart. With much _ 
of his political action readers of the National Review cannot be 
expected to agree, while to Socialists and Liberals of a certain 
sort his strong individualism must necessarily be unsympathetic. 
But these are trifles compared with the services he has rendered 
to the nation in the war. When he took office popular unrest was 
daily increasing, and it is not too much to say that for many months 
he, and he alone, stood between the Government and revolution. 
The respect and affection he has won in the discharge of his weary 
and harassing task are no more than the fitting guerdon of duty 
resolutely done. 


M. H. TEempie 


A GREAT FEAT OF ARMS 


For some weeks before it achieved its first attack, the expedition 
was prepared to the last detail, and was waiting on wind and 
weather. Twice the squadron and the flotillas started, and, the 
conditions turning against them, put back again. Thus once and 
twice the volunteers, wrought to the pitch of action, were baulked, 
and thrice they must begin afresh. And during the period of 
suspense the men were kept in the ships and were not permitted 
to send letters on shore. 

And for weeks before the expedition was assembled and the 
call for volunteers was given, preparations were proceeding. 
Hundreds of officers and men were secretly engaged in carrying 
into execution the elaborate and ingenious scheme devised by 
Vice-Admiral Roger (now Sir Roger) Keyes, Admiral of the 
Dover Patrol. H.M.S. Vindictive, Captain Alfred F. B. Carpenter, 
was equipped for inshore fighting; five old cruisers, Intrepid, 
Iphigenia, Thetis, Sirius, and Brilliant were reconstructed in- 
ternally, filled with wet cement and fitted with explosive charges, 
leaving the engine-rooms practicable ; certain flotillas of destroyers 
and motor craft were prepared and equipped. Monitors were 
attached, and two ferry-boats from the Mersey, Iris and Daffodil, 
were told off to attend Vindictive. Here is but a brief indication 
of a considerable naval operation, whose execution demanded 
strict secrecy, absolute accuracy in every detail, and perfect 
organization. 

The problem which Sir Roger Keyes set himself to solve was 
how to block two of the main bases of the German Flanders 
Submarine Flotilla. These are Zeebrugge and Ostend. Both 
ports are connected with Bruges by canal, and Bruges is connected 
with Germany by rail. Supplies and ammunition can thus be 
sent from Germany by inland routes to Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
It is possible to send the parts of submarines by these routes, to be 
put together in the canal docks opening upon the two harbours 
respectively. There were thus two objects to be accomplished 
in the case of each port, if possible by the same operation. One 
was to block the canal entrances; the other was to block the 
harbours themselves. 

It is a principle of naval warfare that ships cannot successfully 
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attack forts. For the ship offers a plain target to the land gunner, 
whose weapon is invisible from the sea and is defended by earth- 
works. Land forts are vulnerable to the plunging fire of howitzers, 
but a ship makes an unstable platform for howitzers, and she is 
liable to be hit ere she can bring them into action. Nevertheless, 
Sir Roger Keyes proposed to attack two harbours, both of which 
are defended by many batteries of the most powerful guns. 

There were other obstacles to consider. There was the possi- 
bility of running into mine-fields ; there was the chance of sub- 
marine attack ; there was the risk of being attacked by enemy 
squadrons ; there was the unknown quantity of what enemy craft 
might be lying in the harbours. 

The Admiral must therefore contemplate the certainty of 
exposing the ships and small craft to heavy fire from the land 
batteries ; together with the hazard of mine, submarine, and 
surface attack ; and the risk of weather conditions changing at 
the last moment. There were also the extraordinary dif culties 
of approaching a hostile coast, beset with shoals, in the dark and 
deprived of all lights, marks, and beacons. If the expedition 
deviated from its course it would be a failure, probably accom- 
panied by frightful loss. 

How did Sir Roger Keyes provide against these contingencies ? 
He proposed partially to neutralize the effect of heavy gun-fire 
from the land by the use of a thick smoke-screen, devised by 
Wing-Commander Brock, R.N.A.S., under cover of which the 
monitors might conduct a bombardment of the shore, while the 
vessels took up their positions. For this purpose he must choose 
a night when the wind blew towards the coast, and pray that it 
might hold. The main object being to block the harbour, the 
Admiral, in the case of Zeebrugge, designed to divert the attention 
of the enemy from the approach of the blocking ships by a surprise 
attack on the Mole itself. One part of the attack on the Mole was 
to be conducted by a landing party, the other part was to be the 
blowing up by a submarine of the railway bridge connecting the 
solid concrete of the Mole with the mainland. During the attack, 
the blocking ships were to steam in, the charges to sink them were 
to be fired, and the officers and men were to get away in the 
ships’ boats and in the accompanying small motor craft. 

_ Amore desperate adventure was seldom planned. The French, 
with their customary generous appreciation, say never. It could 
not have been planned at all in default of the absolute confidence 
of the Admiral in the skill, seamanship, and resource of the officers 
and men under his command. Apart from all external risks, 
the success of the operation depended upon the accuracy with 
which each successive place was timed, which again depended 
upon the perfect working together of the whole squadron. 
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On the night of April 22-23 wind, weather and tide were 
in accord; and the expedition assembled. The details of the 
organization and distribution of the various vessels are not, of 
course, available in time of war, but the general course of events 
has been made clear by the official and authorized accounts of 
the affair. 

Two blocking ships, the cruisers Serius and Brillant, accon- 
panied by small craft, were detached to Ostend. The night was 
quite dark, with a breeze blowing towards the Belgian coast, anda 
lop of sea. There are two channels, running through the shoals, 
leading to Ostend harbour; one runs directly into the harbour, 
the other curves westward. The slightest deviation from her 
course runs a ship aground. The Ostend party, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Hubert Lynes, C.M.G., proceeded behind a 
smoke-screen. Two motor-boats had gone ahead, had found the 
channel, and were marking the course with flares, visible to the 
two blocking ships, but invisible from the shore. At this moment 
the wind shifted, and blew the smoke seaward, so that the flares 
were seen by the enemy on shore. Instantly the shore batteries 
opened fire and sank the two motor-boats, extinguishing the 
flares. The direction being thus lost, the two blocking ships ran 
aground and were perforce abandoned. They had not attained 
their assigned positions. But even so they were a serious obstacle 
to navigation. The shift of wind was a piece of bad luck. 

It came just too soon for the Ostend squadron; and just not 
too soon for the Zeebrugge expedition. H.M.S. Vindictive, Captain 
Alfred Carpenter, had been steaming steadily in the smoke-fog, 
when the vapour rolled back over the ship, and Captain Carpenter, 
conning his ship from the bridge, saw the Mole some three hundred 
yards ahead. Had he set his course in broad daylight he could 
scarce have steered more accurately. Then the shore batteries 
opened, and the next moment the Vindictive was smothered in 
shot and shell. i 

It is impossible to convey in words the effect of a heavy action, 
just as it is impossible to convey in words the effect of artille 
fighting on land. In both cases every sense of man is stunned, 
and. his little flame of consciousness he keeps directed upon the 
single point of his own particular business. When that flame 1s 
extinguished he is insensible or dead. How, then, is it possible 
to reproduce impressions of terrific and shattering conditions of 
which those upon whom they are imposed—being fully appre- 
hended, if at all, not by their consciousness but by their sub- 
consciousness—can give but a fragmentary and confused account ! 
It is not possible. Moreover, the narrative must always present 
events in a succession, whereas sometimes they happened 
simultaneously. 
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The action opened by the heavy bombardment conducted by 
the monitors, manned by the Royal Marine Artillery. At the 
same time, by previous arrangement, the Royal Marine Artillery 
in the British lines on shore opened fire upon the German coast 
batteries from their heavy howitzers. In the meantime, Vin- 
dictive, Iris, and Daffodil, the destroyer flotilla, the flotillas of 
small craft, and the three blocking cruisers were drawing near 
through the darkness. In front were the small craft, charged with 
the duty of making the smoke-screen, and scouting for enemy 
vessels. Captain Carpenter, in H.M.S. Vindietive, said that the 
voice of the monitors’ guns was one of the most cheering sounds 
he ever heard. 

Upon Captain Carpenter mainly depended the success of the 
enterprise, for it was his business to occupy the attention of the 
enemy, and thus give the blocking ships a better chance of entering 
the harbour. And Captain Carpenter, conning his ship in the 
dark and the smoke-fog, did not know exactly where he was. 

It was midnight when the wind, shifting, rolled back the 
smoke ; and there, within three or four hundred yards, shone the 
light on the end of the Mole. At the same moment, the approach- 
ing ships were sighted by the enemy. Star-shells flew skyward, 
shedding a brilliant white light; searchlights swung and con- 
verged; and the battery at the end of the Mole opened fire. 
Vindictive replied ; and then the shore batteries opened fire. By 
this time, the firework specialist in Vindictive was sending up huge 
rockets, one after the other, to light the harbour entrance for the 
guidance of the blocking cruisers coming up astern. Thus the 
action opened in an intense and shuddering glare of coloured 
lights, mingled and interfused. Iris, Vindictive, and Daffodil were 
swept by shot and shell. Astern of them, three destroyers were 
disposed to guard against enemy destroyer attacks. These were 
North Star, Lieutenant-Commander K. C. Helyar, Phebe, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander H. E. Gore-Langton, and Warwick, flying the 
flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, the great silk ensign pre- 
sented to the Admiral by the officers of his old ship, H.M.S. 
Centurion. 

The ferry-boat Jris, Commander Valentine Gibbs, went ahead 
of Vindictive to land his men on the Mole. Grapnels were flung 
upon the parapet, but they were too small to grip the ledge. 
Lieutenant-Commander Bradford and Lieutenant Hawkins 
climbed to the parapet, and sat astride it under fire, trying to 
make fast the grapnels. Both were hit, and fell into the sea. 
Commander Valentine Gibbs had both his legs shot off (he died 
on the following morning). Lieutenant Spencer, R.N.R., himself 
wounded, took command of the ship. Heaving up and down on 
the heavy swell alongside the Mole, Iris so far had been foiled. 
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Worse was to come. A party of fifty-six Royal Marines wer 
below, awaiting the order to land. A shell pierced the up 
deck and exploded among them, killing forty-nine and woun 
the rest. Another shell burst in the ward-room, which had been 
turned into the sick-bay, killing four officers and twenty-six men, 
Iris dropped astern of Vindictwe. * Fefigth gy ., 

Captain Carpenter, on the bridge of Vindietive, laid her course 
to draw alongside the Mole at a point where its curve would 
partly shelter his ship from the fire of the battery posted on the 
end of the Mole. An extra deck had been built on the port side 
of the ship, and from this platform projected eighteen brows, or 
gangways. It was therefore necessary to lay the port side of 
the ship against the Mole, a difficult business in the heavy swell, 
Captain Carpenter brought her bows against the Mole, dropped 
anchor, and ordered Daffodil to push inwards the stern of Vin- 
dictive. The cruiser was heaving violently up and down, but 
Daffodil held her position, pressing against the Vindictive’s quarter, 
during the whole of the action. Then it was that Artificer- 
Engineer Sutton, below in Daffodil, ran up the steam pressure from 
its normal level of 80 lb. to 160 lb., and kept it there. Thus did 
Artificer-Engineer Sutton, by re Vindictive in her place, enable 
the landing parties to be taken off when they had done their work. 

By this time, the upper works of the Vindictive were being 
shattered by the enemy's fire. Captain Carpenter, having laid 
her alongside the Mole, left the bridge for the first time, and went 
into the flame-throwing house, which was already being knocked 
to pieces. The storming parties of bluejackets and Royal Marines 
were assembled on main deck and lower deck, awaiting the order 
to land. Captain H. C. Halahan, in command of the bluejackets, 
was posted amidships. Colonel Elliot, in command of the Marines, 
was posted on the high deck abaft the bridge. Men were lowering 
the brows, when a shell struck Colonel Elliot, killing him, and 
wrecked the forward motor battery. At the same moment, 
Captain Halahan was killed by machine-gun fire. 

The brows were run out from the high deck, and as Vindictwe 
was swung up and down, the gangways were now lifted some ten 
feet above the parapet of the Mole, and again were brought 
crashing down upon it. The word was given, and the landing 
parties, armed and equipped and burdened with Lewis guns, bombs, 
and grenades, dashed upon the high deck, climbed along the rising 
and falling brows and dropped from their ends to the Mole, where 
many dropped under the terrible cross-fire of the German batteries. 

“We expected to see them fall off the brows,” said Captain 
Carpenter, “and be crushed against the wall, after a thirty-foot drop. 
But not a man fell. Fifty men, crossing Vindictive’s bullet-swept 
decks from Daffodil, followed them. Lieutenant H. T. C. Walker, 
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whose arm had been shot off, fell under the feet of the landing 
party, and was dragged out of the press by Captain Carpenter. 
Lieutenant Walker waved his remaining arm, and shouted good 
luck to the men as they stormed past him. 

The landing was covered by intense fire from Vindictive. Ere 
the party was ashore, two crews of the forward howitzer had been 
killed and a third was working the gun. Dead and wounded men 
cumbered the blood-splashed decks; and as Captain Carpenter 
made the round of the ship, every man who could still articulate, 
cheered him. 

The storming parties, landed on the Mole in the face of the 
deadly fire, went steadily to work to cut their way through the 
barbed wire, and to blow up sheds and stores and magazines. 
Commander Brock was last seen running towards the battery on 
the end of the Mole. A German destroyer lying alongside the Mole 
in the harbour opened fire on the storming party, which hurled 
grenades into her. The German was presently torpedoed by a 
motor-boat, and down she went with all hands. 

But in the meantime H.M.S. North Star, one of the British 
destroyers guarding the attack of the Vindictive in rear, had been 
sunk. The Phasbe rescued most of the crew under heavy fire 
from the shore batteries. 

While the landing party on the Mole were doing their work, 
an old submarine, under the command of Lieutenant R. D.-Sand- 
ford, was approaching the railway bridge joining the Mole to the 
mainland. The enemy posted on the bridge opened fire upon the 
submarine. Probably the Germans supposed that the submarine 
would attempt to break her way through the latticework of the 
piers into the harbour. Her officers and men, half a dozen in all 
according to the official account, got away in the motor-skiff slung 
outboard on the submarine. Then the submarine ran her nose 
right under the bridge and blew up the piers, the bridge, and the 
Germans on the bridge, in one tremendous roaring burst of flame, 
tearing a gap a hundred feet wide, and thus isolating the Mole. 
Bid there been less noise, the crew in the motor-skiff might have 
heard the cheers of the men in the Vindictive. 

Lieutenant Sandford and the rest of the submarine crew, most 
of whom were wounded, were then pulling to seaward, the skiff 
having lost her propeller. They were all eventually picked up. 
The blowing up of the bridge was done at 12.20. Five minutes 
later, exactly as arranged, the first of the three blocking cruisers 
rounded the Mole. H.M.S. Thetis, Commander R. 8. Sneyd, was 
leading, manned by a small crew. Steaming into the heavy fire 
of the enemy, Thetis replied with her four guns ; and firing as she 
went, fouled a propeller in the net defence at the mouth of the 
Mole, and went out of control. Struck again and again, she 
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began to sink in the channel ; and as she lay there, the mark for 
every German gunner, Commander Sneyd signalled back to 
Intrepid and Iphigenia directions as to their course. Commander 
Sneyd then blew the charges, the ship bedded herself down, and a 
motor-launch, commanded by Lieutenant H. Littleton, R.N.V.R., 
took off the crew, of whom five were killed and five wounded. 

Now came H.M.S. Intrepid, Lieutenant Stuart Bonham Carter, 
firing continuously, as, following Thetis’ directions, she steered 
straight into the mouth of the canal. Lieutenant Bonham Carter 
ran her bows on the western bank, and ordered the crews to get 
away in the boats. Then he blew the switches, Intrepid sat on 
the bottom, and the engineer, coming up from below, reported all 
correct. Lieutenant Bonham Carter, having sent all his boats 
away, himself embarked on a Carley float, which ignites a calcium 
flare upon immersion. The lieutenant, illumined by his own 
flare, made a target for the nearest German machine-gun at a 
range of a few hundred yards, but the smoke still belching from 
Intrepid partially hid him. Another officer landed from Intrepid, 
and ran along the bank towards the motor-launch, commanded by 
Lieutenant P. T. Deane, R.N.V.R., detailed to bring off the crew 
of Intrepid. Lieutenant Deane was waiting just beyond Intrepid, 
farther up the canal. The officer who escaped to the shore ran 
down the bank to the launch. One of the crew thought he was a 
German, and took a hammer to him. As the launch put out she 
picked up Lieutenant Bonham Carter. 

While these things were happening, Iphigenia, Lieutenant 
HK. W. Billyard-Leake, following Intrepid, rammed a dredger, 
carried away a barge, shoved the barge along with her, and entered 
the canal. Lieutenant Billyard-Leake beached Iphigenia on the 
eastern bank, blew the charges, and abandoned the ship, leaving 
her engines running in order to ram her hard into the mud. 

Both ships had been taken in to a point right behind the 
German shore batteries, and there they remain, closing in the 
canal with hundreds of tons of cement concrete. Their crews 
came away in their own boats, and in motor-launches, which ran 
into the harbour and out again under devastating fire. 

As the motor-launches cleared the harbour, their officers and 
inen saw Vindictive, her business done, putting to sea, flames leaping 
from her torn and twisted funnels as she steamed past the flagship, 
the destroyer Warwick, which was flying the Admiral’s great silk 
ensign. Vindictive brought to harbour the horseshoe presented by 
ri a Keyes to Captain Carpenter, who nailed it to the forward 
unnel. 

So ended the great exploit of St. George’s Day 1918. 


But the work was not finished, for Ostend was not completely 
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shut. The Royal Navy very seldom leaves a job half done. 
After an interval of a fortnight the Navy returned to Ostend, and 
when the Navy left that port it was sealed, and the seal was 
stamped with the signet of H.M.S. Vindietive. 

On the night of May 9-10 Commodore Hubert Lynes, C.M.G., 
who had conducted the previous expedition, took command of the 
force allocated for the closing of Ostend harbour. Once more the 
Flanders batteries of the Royal Marine Artillery arranged to open 
fire upon the German shore batteries, while the monitors bom- 
barded them from the sea. On this occasion aircraft waited 
overhead to attack the town and harbour from above. 

A flotilla of destroyers patrolled seaward, looking out for a 
German destroyer flotilla, whose presence had been reported. 
Commodore Lynes flew his broad pennant in a destroyer, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes was again present, flying his flag 
in Warwick. Mocca inciaeins under the command of Commander 
Hamilton Benn, R.N.V.R., and coastal motor-boats under the 
command of Lieutenant F. C. Harrison, went ahead to make the 
smoke-screen, which was in charge of Sub-Lieutenant H. V. Low 
and Sub-Lieutenant L. R. Blake, R.N.R. 

Commodore Lynes, in his destroyer, laid and ignited a light- 
buoy. Farther on, Lieutenant W. R. Slayter, in a coastal motor- 
boat, was burning a calcium flare, in the place of the Stroom Bank 
buoy removed by the enemy. The bombardment of the enemy 
batteries by the Royal Marine Artillery on shore and by the 
monitors at sea, was to open at a given signal, and the time at 
which the signal was to be given was to be fixed by the position 
of Vindictive. 

H.M.S. Vindictive was commanded by Commander Godsal, 
who had commanded Brilliant in the previous expedition. With 
Commander Godsal were Lieutenant Sir John Alleyne, Lieutenant 
V. A. C. Crutchley, and Sub-Lieutenant A. H. MacLachlan. In 
command of the engine-room was Engineer Lieutenant-Commander 
W. A. Bury, who had been in Vindictive at Zeebrugge. All these 
officers had volunteered, together with the four engine-room 
artificers of Vindictive, H. Cavanagh, N. Carroll, A. Thomas, H. 
Harris, and First-class Petty Officer J. J. Reed, coxswain, who had 
been in Brilliant with Commander Godsal. The rest of the crew 
were volunteers drawn from the Dover Patrol. 

The engineer volunteers from Vindictive, having survived the 
apralling ordeal of St. George’s Day, only asked for another. 
They got it. 

Vindictive fetched up at the light-buoy laid by the flagship, and 
proceeded towards Lieutenant Slayter’s flare. Four minutes 
before she reached it, was fifteen minutes before she was timed to 
reach the harbour mouth, and this was the moment of the signal. 
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At the signal, two motor-boats, commanded respectively b 
Lieutenant Darrel Reid, R.N.R., and Lieutenant A. L. Poland, 
torpedoed the two ends of the wooden piers at Ostend. Both 
piers went up with a roar; and at the same moment, the 
opened ; an aeroplane dropped a fire-signal ; and the aircraft began 
to drop bombs as the cas from the monitors came hurling 
theo the dark. The surprise of the enemy was complete. 

He opened fire from all his heavy batteries and sent up star- 
shells and green fires, At this supreme moment, there stole upon 
the smoke-fog a real sea-fog, so dense that at this critical moment 
the crew of the Vindictive could not see the powerful flares burned 
by her escorting motor-boats to guide her to the harbour mouth. 

Vindictive, close to the harbour mouth and unable to make it, 

oped for it in gross darkness. Acting-Lieutenant G. L. Cock- 
tl in motor-boat 22, dashed into the harbour mouth under heavy 
fire, and lit a flare between the ruined piers. Vindictive steamed 
over it, a mark for every gun. Hull and upper works were struck 
and shattered, Sub-Lieutenant A. H. MacLachlan was killed. 
Commander Godsal and the other officers went into the conning- 
tower. Commander Godsal came out the better to con the ship, 
and just as she was swinging across the entrance a shell exploded 
on the conning-tower, killing the Commander, and stunning 
Lieutenant Alleyne. Lieutenant Crutchley took command, got 
the ship hard and fast across the channel, ordered abandon ship, 
and blew the charges. The ship sank about six feet and rested on 
the bottom. 

Petty Officer Reed dragged the unconscious Alleyne from 
the conning-tower and carried him aft under a murderous fire. 
Alleyne was hit, fell into the water, and was picked up by a motor- 
boat, commanded by Lieutenant Bourke, R.N.V.R., who also 
rescued two more wounded men. The rest of the crew were taken 
off by Lieutenant G. H. Drummond, R.N.V.R. who was severely 
wounded. His second in command, Lieutenant G. Ross, R.N.V.R., 
and a seaman were killed. The launch was so damaged that when 
the wounded and the crew had been transhipped from her to 
Warwick, she was sunk. 

The bones of the ogi Vindictive block the harbour against 
all vessels except small craft. To praise the skill and gallant: 
of the adventure would be impertinent. Such deeds are immortal. 

Easy gentlemen in clubs ask if these expeditions ‘“‘ were success- 
ful,” and reach for a cigar. The question implies that scepticism 
of the superior mind which chooses to withhold credence from 


Admiralty announcements. They may lay their doubts to rest. 
The British Admiralty always tells less than the truth, and by 
habit and tradition would prefer to tell nothing at all. The 
custom was well enough in the days when England owned a 
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Government that governed. But in these days the people must 
ht for themselves, and they must therefore be informed. 

The two operations, in fact, were wholly successful. The 
canal mouth at Zeebrugge is closed, Ostend Harbour is blocked. 
Neither port can be used save for small craft. The German 
Flanders Submarine Flotilla is shut out from two of its main bases. 
More: the moral effect produced upon the Germans is consider- 
able; and in war, moral is the decisive factor. Germany has 
received another instruction in the quality of British seamen, who 
achieved a feat which the Germans would not even contemplate 
achieving. There is a virtue in these desperate exploits transcend- 
ing material results, and justifying the sad expenditure of so many 
of the best lives in England. England needs not to mourn for 
her fallen ; for, as a certain great lady wrote of the death of Nelson, 
“Tn such a death there is no sting, and in such a grave, everlasting 
victory”; though England may well mourn her own loss. 

And here a word may be said for the widows and orphans of 
the fallen, and for the families of the wounded. The State pen- 
sions and grants are utterly inadequate. In this matter, as in 
others, the public must act for themselves and see to it that the 
children of officers and men are rightly provided. There are 
several ways of making that provision. The present writer 
ee to be connected with the raising of funds for the Royal 
School for Naval and Marine Officers’ Daughters, Twickenham. 
Provision for education, and the independence education confers, 
is the best of all. | 

L. CorpE CorNFoRD 


ANOTHER STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
AS HE IS* 


[The deplorable attitude of the British Authorities—whoever and 
wherever they may be—towards the maltreatment of our unfortunate 
Prisoners of War in the hands of the German fiend, is universally 
condemned and must obviously be reconsidered. A change is long 
overdue. One aspect of that attitude has been, as the chief Govern- 
ment organ, the Times, complains, “the bottling up” of the facts. 
There has been the utmost official ard semi-official discouragement 
of the discussion of these horrors. For this policy there can be no 
shadow of any military justification as the greater the knowledge of the 
truth the greater the gain from the fighting point of view. We are 
therefore driven to the disagreeable conclusion that like most otherwise 
inexplicable incidents in this extraordinary war the Government 
must have been animated by some motive which would seem less 
satisfactory to the rest of the community than it is to themselves. We 
suspect that in so far as the conduct was not due to that crass idiocy 
rampant in many Departments, it was part of the general policy of 
damping down public indignation against the enemy as calculated to 
interfere with that ultimate “ selling of the pass” for which prominent 
statesmen are already preparing us. 

Although the Authorities have been able to limit publicity of the 
facts concerning Prisoners of War, which would have made the very 
best Propaganda, they have not succeeded in suppressing everything. 
From time to time we get a poignant document from Mr. Justice 
Younger’s Committee disclosing enough to enable us to guess the rest. 
We reproduce the last of these textually from the White Paper in which 
it was published, and we earnestly entreat our readers to master us 
contents and to pledge themselves that, War Cabinet or no War 
Cabinet, Germany must suffer for such crimes. It is idle to talk of 
“the triumph of Right over Might,” of “‘ the vindication of Inter- 
national Law,” of “ Leagues to Enforce Peace,” if deliberate, caleu- 

* “ Report [by Mr. Justice Younger’s Committee] on the Treatment by the Enemy 


of British Prisoners of War behind the Firing-lines in France and Belgium ”—presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, April 1918. 
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lated, cold-blooded, gratuitous cruelty is to be ignored. Peace without 
Punishment would be the greatest triumph of wickedness since the 


' ereation of this none too virtuous world.—Epitor, National Review.] 


Tue detention and employment by the German armies behind 
their firing-line in Belgium and France of British N.C.O.’s and 
men captured on the Western Front has brought upon these 
risoners an amount of unjustifiable suffering for which a parallel 
would be hard to find in the history, tragic in so many of its 
incidents as that history has been, of the treatment by the enemy 
of their prisoners during this war. 

The evidence on the subject rapidly accumulates, although 
the story is not yet completely known. In full detail it will not 
be ascertainable until after the close of hostilities. And this for 
several reasons. As is well known, both American and Dutch 
visits to prisoners in occupied districts have always been strictly 
forbidden by the German Command. The actual condition of 
the men there has accordingly throughout been hidden from 
neutral eyes. Again, it has only been slowly that information 
from other quarters has gradually filtered through to this country. 
At this no surprise need be felt, for reasons that are obvious. 
That information, however, has now become comprehensive, and 
it is especially striking in this, that coming as it does from every 
kind of independent source, all of it conveys the same impression 
of acute and prolonged suffering. 

Accordingly the Committee are satisfied that they are at length 
in a position to present this Report to His Majesty’s Government 
with confidence that it may be relied upon. 

And being so satisfied, the Committee are convinced that such 
a Report ought no longer to be delayed. Their regret is that they 
have not been in a position to present it earlier. It is right in 
their view that the authorities should have before them at the 
earliest possible moment summarized statements as to the treat- 
ment of British prisoners behind the enemy fronts both on the 
West and the East. This Report the Committee have thought 
it well to submit first. A Report on the Eastern Front they have 
now in preparation. It is convenient to deal with the two aspects 
of the subjects separately. 

And there is now no doubt in the minds of the Committee that 
as early, at the latest, as the month of August 1916 the German 
Command, under conditions to be described later, were sys- 
tematically employing their British as well as other prisoners in 
forced labour close behind the Western firing-line, thereby de- 
liberately, it must be so said, exposing them to the fire of the guns 
of their own and Allied armies. 

This fact has never been acknowledged by the German Govern- 
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ment. On the contrary, it has always been studiously concealed, 
But that the Germans are chargeable even from that early date 
with inflicting the physical cruelty and the mental torture inherent 
| in such a practice can no longer be doubted. 
Characteristically in this case, as in so many similar instances, 
when conduct in itself incapable of justification could no longer 
be concealed, the official German apologist has sought to gloss 
| over or excuse the practice by asserting that Germany was driven 
to it by way of retaliation for something as bad charged by her 
| against her enemies. In this instance the excuse put forward has 
been that this treatment, not apparently suggested to be other- 
wise defensible, was forced upon the German Command as a 
reprisal for what was asserted to be the fact—namely, that 
German prisoners in British hands had at some time or other 
been kept less than 30 kilometres (how much less does not appear) 
behind the British firing-line in France. 

Even if to any extent well founded, that excuse would be no 
justification for the calculated brutality of the so-called reprisals 
actually adopted. But in truth the excuse itself will not bear 
examination. 

In the dispatch in which the assertion just mentioned was 
first made, and the so-called reprisal first foreshadowed—a dis- 
patch dated January 24, 1917—the German Government affirmed 
that in the French and Belgian territories occupied by German 
troops no British prisoners of war had hitherto been detained for 
any considerable time, with the exception of the sick and wounded 
undergoing treatment in hospitals and the prisoners employed in 
the hospital services. This statement was quite unfounded. 
These prisoners in great number, with other prisoners from the 
Allied armies, had already for months been detained at work 
immediately behind the German lines in both France and Belgium. 

Furthermore, at the end of April 1917 an agreement was 
definitely concluded between the British and German Govern- 
ments that prisoners of war should not on either side be employed 
within 30 kilometres of the firing-line. Nevertheless the German 
Command continued without intermission so to employ their 
British prisoners, under the inhuman conditions stated in this 
Report. And that certainly until the end of 1917—it may be even 
until now—-although it has never even been suggested by the 
German authorities, so far as the Committee are aware, that the 
30 kilometres limit agreed upon has not been scrupulously ob- 
served by the British Command in the letter as well as in the 
spirit. 

, Indeed, the German excuse is too specious to be worthy of 
serious refutation. It would not have been mentioned at all in 
this place had it not been for the fact that it is embodied in different 
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official documents, some of which enter into detailed descriptions 
of the reprisals alleged to be in contemplation because of it. And 
it so happens that these descriptions are in substantial accord 
with treatment which the Committee, from the information in 
their possession, now know to have been in regular operation for 
months before either the threat or the so-called excuse for it, and 
to have continued in regular operation after the solemn promise 
of April that it should cease. These documents accordingly 
have acquired a certain value of their own, and thus may be use- 
fully referred to. They definitely commit the German Command 
to at least a threatened course of conduct for which the Committee 
would have been slow to fix them with conscious responsibility. 
Incidentally they corroborate .in advance the accuracy, in its 
incidents, of the information, appalling as it is, which has inde- 
pendently reached the Committee from so many sides. 

As atypical example, the Committee here set forth a transcript 
in German-English, of one of these pronouncements of which 
extensive use was made. It is a notice entitled “‘ Conditions of 
Respite to German Prisoners.’ As here given it was handed to a 
British N.C.O. to be read out, and it was read out to his fellow- 
prisoners at Lille on April 15, 1917: 

Upon the German request to withdraw the German prisoners of war to a distance 
of not less than 30 kilometres from the front line, the British Government has not 
replied; therefore it has been decided that all prisoners of war who are captured in 
future will be kept as prisoners of respite. 

Very short of food, bad lighting, bad lodgings, no beds, and hard work beside the 
German guns, under heavy shell-fire. No pay, no soap for washing or shaving, no 
towels or boots, etc. 

The English prisoners of respite are all to write to their relations or persons of in- 
fluence in England, how badly they are treated, and that no alteration in the ill-treatment 
will occur until the English Government has consented to the German request; it is 
therefore in the interst of all English prisoners of respite to do their best to enable the 
German Government to remove all English prisoners of respite to camps in Germany, 
where they will be properly treated, with good food, good clothing, and you will succeed 
by writing as mentioned above, and then surely the English Government will consent to 
Germany’s request, for the sake of their own countrymen. 

You will be supplied with post card, notepaper, and envelope, and all this corre- 
sary in which you will explain your hardships, will be sent as express mail to 

and. 


As will presently appear, that document certainly did not err 
on the side of overstatement. 

The Committee have before them the testimony, direct and 
reported, of many who had already for long been experiencing 
to the full the treatment there only professedly foreshadowed ; 
they have in their hands the statements of many more who wit- 
nessed its effects on victims who survived it or escaped from it. 
So widespread, indeed, is the Committee’s information, even at 
this stage, that this Report would fail of its purpose if the Com- 
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mittee were to attempt to discuss the evidence in detail. They 
must content themselves for the present with summarizing its effect, 

And first of all the Committee, as indeed has already been 
stated, are quite satisfied that the treatment in question com- 
menced to be systematic not later than August 1916. The 
prisoners were, it seems, kept in large numbers at certain places 
in the West—Cambrai and Lille are frequently referred to in the 
evidence—but in smaller numbers they are placed all along the 
line. Their normal work was making roads, repairing railways, 
constructing light railways, digging trenches, erecting wire 
entanglements, making gun-pits, loading ammunition, filling 
munition wagons, carrying trench-mortars, and doing general 
fatigue work, which under pain of death the N.C.O.’s were com- 
pelled to supervise. 

This work was not only forbidden by the laws of war, it was 
also excessively hard. In many cases it lasted from eight to nine 
hours a day, with long walks to and fro, sometimes of 10 kilo- 
metres in each direction, and for long periods was carried on within 
range of the shell-fire of the Allied armies. One witness was for 
nine months kept at work within the range of British guns; 
another for many months ; others for shorter periods. Many were 
killed by these guns ; more were wounded ; deaths from starvation 
and overwork were constant. 

One instance of the Allied shell-fire may be given. It is 
referred to more than once in the evidence. In May 1917 a 
British or French shell burst among a number of British and 
French prisoners working behind the lines in Belgium. Seven 
were killed ; four were wounded. 

But there is much more to tell. The men were half starved. 
Two instances are given in the evidence of men who weighed 13 
stone when captured. One was sent back from the firing-line too 
weak to walk, weighing 8 stone only; the other escaped to the 
British lines weighing no more. Another man lost two stone in 
six weeks. Parcels did not reach these prisoners, for a reason to 
be explained later. In consequence they were famished ; such 
was their hunger, indeed, that we hear of them picking up for food 
potato peelings that had been trampled underfoot. One instance 
is given of an Australian private who, starving, had fallen out to 
pick up a piece of bread left on the roadside by Belgian women 
ose the prisoners. He was shot and killed by the guard for so 

oing. 

it was considered, so it would seem, to be no less than a stroke 
of luck for prisoners to chance upon guards who were more merci- 
ful. For instance, one of them speaking of food at Cambrai says : 


If it had not been for the French civilians giving us food as we went along the roads 
to and from work we should most certainly have starved. If the sentries saw us make 4 
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movement out of the ranks to get food they would immediately make a jab at us with 
their rifles, but conditions here were not so bad as at Moretz, where if a man stepped 
out of the ranks he was immediately shot. I heard about this from men who had 
themselves been working at Moretz, and had with their own eyes seen comrades of theirs 
shot for moving from the ranks. 


The effect of this starvation diet upon the men is made clear 
by the statements of many witnesses who saw its results for 
themselves. Some of these statements will be given later. The 
efiect was just what might have been expected when the rations 
issued to the men are examined. 

Take, as an instance, the food supplied to the prisoners at 
Ervillers in February 1917. A. prisoner’s allowance for the day 
consisted of a quarter of a loaf of German black bread (about 4 lb.) 
with coffee in the morning ; then soup at midday, and at 4.30 
coffee again, without sugar or milk. On this a man had to carry 
on heavy work of the kind just indicated for over nine hours. 
The ration of the German soldier at the same time and place 
consisted of a whole loaf of bread per day, good thick soup with 
beans and meat in it, coffee, jam, and sugar, two cigars, and three 
cigarettes. 

The food conditions at Marquion a little later are thus 
described : 

We used to beg the sentries to allow us to pick stinging nettles and dandelions to eat, 
we were so hungry; in fact, we were always hungry, and I should say we were semi- 
starved all the time. 

The guards got better food than we did. They were only allowed the same ration 
of bread, but they got butter and thick soup for dinner, a piece of German sausage every 
day, and once a week fish, and so on. 

Whilst we were here our sergeants put in for more rations, but the answer they got 
was that we were prisoners of war now, and had no rights of any kind ; that the Germans 
could work us right up behind their front lines if they liked, and put us on half the 
tations we were then getting. 


The ration was coffee and a slice of bread at 4.45 A.M., soup of 
barley and horseflesh at 2 p.m., eight pounds of barley and 10 lb. 
of meat between 240 men. And they were compelled to work 
hard as above described for eight or nine hours a day on this diet. 

Reference has already been made to the readiness of the 
guards in some parts of the line to shoot these prisoners for 


“ stooping to pick up food. The frequent cruelty of the guards 


generally is a matter constantly referred to: 


The German sergeant in charge at Ervillers [says one prisoner] was very harsh. 
Twice I saw him [this prisoner was there for a month only] using a dog-whip, and heard 
of him doing so on another occasion. He used it mostly on men who were slow in getting 
out to work owing to weakness. 


The description by a body of these men on their arrival at a 
camp in Germany, after being withdrawn from the front, may be 
taken as another example of this : 
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We were forced to work; we were given hardly any food, and when we fell down 
from sheer exhaustion we were kicked until we got up again, and it was not until we 
absolutely could not get about that we were sent back. 


To add to their miseries, the accommodation provided for these 
prisoners was in many cases pathetically inadequate. The 
witnesses recur to this again and again. One sleeping-place, for 
instance, for a large party, was a barn with no roof. The rain 
poured in upon the men. They had to sleep in their wet clothes 
and work in the same clothes. They had no change of any kind, 
And some of these prisoners, if they survived so long, were kept 
behind these enemy lines for over a year. One of them thus 
describes their quarters at Cambrai : 

We slept about twelve in a room in our uniforms without either greatcoats or 
blankets. There was no fire, and it was very cold. We lay on loose straw, which was full 


of vermin, and we consequently became verminous. We could only wash in a bucket of 
cold water without either soap or towels. 


Another adds : 


The Germans did not supply us with any clothing, and as we had to work in all 
weathers, conditions were very hard. Our clothes used to get drenched through, but 
still we had to go back to barracks and sleep in them. It was terribly cold also, 
especially without our fur coats. We asked for clothing, but never got any. 


Here is a description of accommodation at Lille: 


We were accommodated 110 in a room 15 feet by 20 feet. We slept on the bare 
boards without blankets. There was no means of sanitation except a barrel standing 
in the corner of the room. It was so cold that the windows had to be closed at night, 
and of course the smell in the room was awful. We were never given any clothes. 


But added to all these hardships it was the total absence of 
parcels and the fact that letters or communications from their 
friends rarely reached them that placed these prisoners, for misery, 
in a class apart. 

Prisoners in German parent camps have received their parcels 
with, as a general rule, some approach to regularity. Corre- 
spondence with their friends, not in frequency unreasonably 
restricted, has been permitted. Censored letters from home have 
been delivered. But no such privileges were conceded to these 
prisoners behind the lines. 

Instances are on record where the very existence of some of 
them was undisclosed by their captors for many months. In the 
month of March 1917, for example, a body of these prisoners who 
had been captured as long before as August 1916 and had been 
kept at work by the Germans behind their lines ever since, were 
returned to a parent camp in Germany weak and emaciated. 
On arrival there they found a number of their own names in the 
lists of missing men that had been sent from our War Office through 
Switzerland and posted in the camp. 

Even those prisoners whose existence was not withheld re- 
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ceived few, if any, letters. They were apparently allowed to 
write post cards, in some cases letters, but certainly in a very great 
number—indeed, it would seem in the majority of instances—these 
post cards and letters, for some reason still unexplained, never 
reached their destinations, and to all intents and purposes their 
writers remained dead to their world. 

The increase of preventible suffering to the prisoners, to say 
nothing about the anxiety of their friends, involved in all this can 
hardly be exaggerated. When added to the torture of their 
enforced labour, both moral and physical, their insufficient food, 
the cruelty of their guards, their miserable accommodation, and 
the absence of even neutral official protection, it made the lot 
of these men intolerable. 

This last particular infliction was doubtless to some extent the 
result of administrative difficulties. For some reason best known 
to the German Command the existence of prisoners in occupied 
territory is not officially acknowledged. Neutral visits to them 
are not, as has been seen, allowed. Their whereabouts may not 
be disclosed. In any post card or letter which they were permitted 
to write, the prisoners were required to give as their camp of 
address, first Wahn, later Limburg-am-Lahn, later still Friedrichs- 
feld—.all of them German prison camps which no one of these 
men had ever seen. In theory, the Committee do not doubt the 
camp authorities at these depot camps of Wahn, Limburg, or 
Friedrichsfeld ought to have been informed of each prisoner’s 
existence and location. Theoretically, it was doubtless the duty 
of some one there to enter his name in the camp books. Equally 
the Committee do not doubt—they have indeed the best reasons 
for knowing—that these duties, one or both of them, were more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. A number of 
cases can be vouched in which the depot camp authorities actually 
had the news of the death of a prisoner of war before the report 
of his attachment to their camp had been received or recorded, 
and that although the man in question had been in German hands 


- for several months. Be the reason for the neglect, however, 


what it may, the result was that letters and parcels came to these 
camps whilst the whereabouts of the men were still unknown, 
and the letters and parcels in consequence never got any farther. 

But there was another class of case where parcels remained 
undelivered for which no merely administrative excuse can be 
offered, not that it matters much to a starving man whether the 
reason why his food does not reach him is administrative or 
another. There were certain places behind the Western Front—a 
hospital and working camp at Tournai may be given as an example 
—to which the Germans would not forward either correspondence 
or parcels, For what reason, the Committee do not know. But they 
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would not and did not. In these cases the letters were retained 
for twenty-eight days. If during that interval the prisoner had 
not been removed to a place at which he might receive letters, 
the letters were sent on to Berlin of all places. The parcels were 
handed to the Local Help Committee, so that the prisoner never 
received his parcels at all. There were in consequence instances 
of men who neither received their letters nor their parcels for 
eight or nine months after capture. 

It seems almost incredible, but the Committee do not doubt it 
to be the fact, that, as late as November 1917, there were at Lin- 
burg-am-Lahn undelivered between 18,000 and 20,000 parcels 
for British prisoners on the German Western Front. In July 
1917 the German Delegates at The Hague plainly recognized 
that no distinction in respect of the receipt of parcels could be 
properly made between prisoners of war in occupied territories 
and others. The Agreement then concluded contains provisions 
on that subject. Having regard to the condition of things at 
Limburg as late as November 1917, the Committee can only 
regret that the effect of that Agreement was certainly at that 
date not so manifest as it ought to have been. 

The matter is of tragic importance to the prisoners concerned ; 
every consideration of humanity demands that it should be so 
regarded. It made and makes just the difference between starva- 
tion and existence to the unfortunate sufferers. 

Having now set forth the conditions which these prisoners 
behind the German lines were compelled to endure, the Committee 
propose next to extract from the great mass of evidence now in 
their possession statements as to the impression produced upon 
those who actually saw our men upon their escape to the British 
lines or after their transfer to camps in Germany. These state- 
ments, the Committee believe, must convince every impartial 
mind that it is impossible in terms of exaggeration to describe the 
sufferings these prisoners had undergone. 

In April 1917 three of them escaped over “ No Man’s Land.” 
They were received by a British General Staff Officer, a Major in 
the 1st Anzac Corps. This is what he says of them, under date 
April 18, 1917: 


Three men escaped from behind the German lines to us the other day. They had 
been prisoners three months, and were literally nearly dead with ill-treatment and starva- 
tion. One of them could hardly walk, and was just a skeleton. He had gone down from 
13 stone to less than 8 stone in three months. I fetched him back from the line, and it 
almost made me cry. All that awful January and February out all day in the wet and 
cold ; no overcoat, and at night no blanket, in a shelter where the clothes froze stiff on 
him: no change of underclothing in three months, and he was one mass of vermin, no 
chance of washing. The bodies of all of them were covered with sores. ‘‘ Beaten and 
starved,” one of them said. ‘Sooner than go through it again I’d just put my head 
under the first railway.” 
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The following is the substance of a statement of a witness from 
a German camp : 


About June 1917 a party of about twenty English soldiers came in who had been 
working behind the German lines on the Western Front. I became friends with one 
ofthem. He was so weak that I have several times seen him faint on parade. 

Another of them told me that he was one of a party of a hundred working behind the 
lines on the Western Front digging trenches and carrying up supplies. He said they 
were all very badly treated and starved. He said they were knocked about by the 
Germans if they did not march as fast as they wanted them to, although they were all 
so weak. He was only sent to Germany when he became so weak as to be useless for 
work. When I left he did not look as if he could lift a shovelful of sand. 

There was another whom I knew. He had also been working behind the lines. 
They had to work in clogs and no socks. He said they used to tie rags round their 
feet. He was employed on road-making. I never could have believed the things I was 
told but for the terrible state the men were in, which caused me to feel that no horror 
I was told was impossible. 


From the same camp : 


Many were brought into the camp who had returned from working behind the 
lines: they were in a shocking state, literally skin and bone, hardly able to walk, 
and quite worn out physically and mentally; their clothes threadbare and in rags, 
without boots, wearing old rag slippers. They told me that the conditions of work 
behind the lines, where some of them had been for months, were terrible; they had to 
work eight hours a day, and generally were made to walk 10 kilometres out to their 
work, and the only food they were given was one cup of coffee, a slice of bread and some 
soup a day—a day’s ration. 


From another camp : 


In May of this year a large party of British came into the camp who had returned 
from behind the German lines. They were ravenous through being starved, and half 
savages. I spoke to several of them. ... Men were shot at sight for a slight cause, 
such as dropping out to get bread from Belgian civilians. 

The state in which they returned was the worst sight I have seen in my life. Their 
clothes were ragged, they were half shaven, verminous, suffering from skin diseases, 
and were half savage with hunger and bad treatment. 

After their arrival the Commandant in the camp issued an order (which I saw) that 
no more of these parties should be taken through the main street of the town, but 
should go by the by-ways on account of the feeling that had been caused amongst the 


population. I am told that the population showed a great deal of sympathy, tears 
ete, 


From the same camp : 


About May 1, 1917, about three hundred prisoners of all nationalities were brought 
from behind the Western lines. I spoke to those who came into the lazaret. All were 
starving, and had been kept there until they collapsed from overwork. Fifteen Russians 
died as soon as they were brought in. One man told me that on a march of 11 kilometres 
@ man fell out ill, the guard gave him so many minutes to fall in again, and told him he 
would shoot him if he was not up by then; he could not go on, and the guard shot 


From a third camp : 


I knew two of our men who had been working behind the German lines in the West 
for five months. One was 29 years old, the other 25. The first weighed 13 stone when 
captured. He left the firing-line too weak to walk, and weighed 8 stone. He was 
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badly treated and knocked about. When I saw him in camp he was black and blue, 
The other man had the same treatment. They were both starved, and both were grey- 
headed with the five months’ treatment. These men said our men were dying there 
every day through hardship and exposure. The food behind the lines was about half 
the camp rations. 


From a fourth camp : 


In September 1917, seventy-five N.C.O.’s who had been behind the lines were 
brought into our camp. They were in a bad physical condition, hungry, lousy, and 
worked out. 

One month after, a large body, all privates from behind the lines, captured since 
May, came in. They were in a terrible condition, famished beyond words. They had 
been worked to the bone, and were in a filthy condition. They made our camp lousy. 
The camp doctor said they were the worst cases he had seen, and said they could stay 
in bed for a week. They were so famished that two died of eating the food we gave 
them. 

They had been working on the Hindenburg Line, and the railway Cambrai to Lille, 
and repairing it under fire. They said they were on very small rations and compelled 
to work. 

They told us that French women, who out of compassion gave them any trifling 
gift of fruit, were knocked down by the sentries. 


From the same camp : 


I spoke to men who had been kept at work behind the German lines on the Western 
Front. The majority of these were there about twelve months, and they came into 
camp about the end of November or beginning of December 1917. They told me that 
they had been employed close up to the lines. They had been employed cutting trees, 
and had been under our own shell-fire. They were half starved, and in a terrible 
condition. 

On one occasion about three hundred came in, about forty of whom had British clothes, 
the rest being dressed in odds and ends of French and German clothing—in fact, anything 
they could get hold of. We collected bread for them, and cut it up in readiness for their 
arrival so as to save all possible time, but their hunger was so great they could not help 
raiding us and fighting for it. It was terrible to see them. I do not think many of 
them had been wounded, but their condition was so terrible that I cannot describe it. 
They were absolutely the worst bunch of men I had ever seen. They were terribly 
thin and weak, and fell down as soon as they started to eat, as they were in an abso- 
lutely exhausted state. Their underclothing was in a dreadful state, and they were 
covered with vermin and had been like that for about twelve months. This is the 
party which I mentioned as coming to the camp about the end of November or begin- 
ning of December 1917. About a fortnight after their arrival, and after their clothes 
had been fumigated and they had baths two or three times a week, they picked up 
wonderfully. 


From a fifth camp : 


In March 19171 saw fifty English prisoners come into camp who had been working 
behind the lines near Cambrai digging trenches; they had been there three or four 
months. All of them were in a shocking condition, absolutely starved, with boils and 
sores all over them. We used to share our parcels of food with these men. During the 
whole time I was in camp—that is, up to December last—men were drifting in who had 
been working behind the lines on the Western Front ; they always arrived in the same 
shocking condition. I remember particularly one, in November 1917, coming back 
from Cambrai district. He was very bad and starved ; he told me they had been very 
badly treated ; all huddled together in barns, so sanitary arrangements, no blankets, 
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and he said he had seen a native woman shot for giving them food; that they were 
wel] within range of guns, and within 6 kilometres of the lines, shells frequently 
falling about them ; and that he had seen many of his own comrades wounded while 
working, that they were knocked about by their guards, and, generally, his account of 
their treatment was appalling. To my knowledge from conversations with them, men 
were coming in who had been working close up behind the lines right down to the time 
1 left Germany in December 1917. 


From an Army Chaplain : 


On February 16, 1917, there arrived in Minden Hospital sixteen men who had been 
working behind the Western Front, attached to Camp E.K. 5. The thermometer 
registered 10° F. below zero. They had walked 7 kilometres from the station. Their 
clothing consisted of tunic, trousers, and thin shirt, boots and socks, and an old hat— 
no coat and no underclothes. They had been two days and two nights in the cold train 
with very little to eat... . Two of these men died later of consumption in Minden. 
They had all been captured in November [this was February], and their relatives did 
not know that they were even alive. These men report, too, that they are brutally 
treated ; human life is not worth so much as horseflesh, because the latter can be eaten. 
They are worked until they either die or so completely collapse that they are useless. I 
believe this was the first party that arrived from the Western Front. I had the names 
of the men in a notebook, but it was taken from me. They said it was nothing to wake 
up in the morning and find the man sleeping beside you dead. I got the names of several 
who had died, and wrote to their people to inform them. 


The Committee would close these statements with the following 
striking extract from the evidence of a young wounded British 
officer who was placed in a ward in a German hospital in France, 
filled with prisoners of all nationalities. He says: 


The German in charge of the ward was a university professor, and seeing several of 
our men, also Russians and Rumanians, come on to the hospital in an emaciated condi- 
tion, I asked him the cause and where they came from, when without giving me details 
he told me that they came from working-camps behind the lines. There, he said, the 
conditions were frightful, so much so that he himself was ashamed of them—the men 
were overworked, under shell-fire, very much underfed, had not much clothing, and 
slept in sheds and shelters in the snow, filthy conditions. 

T ascertained from him and from some of our own men that many died behind the 
lines ; all were thoroughly ill-treated by the Germans, and the lives of those who did 
not die were made quite unbearable. 

I am sure the German who informed me had no personal grounds which made him 
complain against the system, it was merely on humanitarian grounds that he told me 
he was shocked, and the independent stories I received from our own soldiers simply 
bore out the fact that the Germans were ill-treating their prisoners behind the lines at 
this time. While I was in hospital the German I have mentioned above did his best 
to get the men from the hospital marked unfit for work behind the lines, and I must in 
fairness add that as a result very few, if any, went back to work there once they had 
been sent to hospital, and they seemed to be marked for camps in Germany instead. 


Sage the Committee are content for the present to leave this 
subject. 

_They make one remark only upon the situation disclosed in 
this Report. 

The Hague Convention of 1907 is now a far-off thing. But the 
German Government was a party to it, and some of its provisions 
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may be usefully recalled. Prisoners of war, so says the annex to 
that Convention, must be humanely treated ; all their personal 
belongings, except arms, horses, and military papers, remain 
their property ; the State may employ the labour of prisoners of 
war, other than officers, according to their rank and capacity, but 
the work shall not be excessive and shall have no connexion with 
the operations of the war. The Government into whose hands 
prisoners of war have fallen is charged with their maintenance. 
In default of special agreement between the belligerents, prisoners 
of war shall be treated, as regards rations, quarters, and clothing, 
on the same footing as the troops of the Government which 
captured them. 

The following extracts are from the German War Book : 

Prisoners of war are protected against unjustifiable severities, ill-treatment, and 
unworthy handling; they do, indeed, lose their freedom, but not their rights; war 
captivity is, in other words, no longer an act of grace on the part of the victor, but a 
right of the defenceless. 


Again : 

Prisoners of war can be put to moderate work proportionate to their position in 
life ; work is a safeguard against excesses. Also on grounds of health this is desirable. 
But these tasks should not be prejudicial to health nor in any way dishonourable or 
such as contribute directly or indirectly to the military operations against the fatherland 
of the captives. 

The Committee in their survey of the evidence dealt with in 
this Report have failed to find a trace even of lip-service either to 
the obligations so solemnly undertaken by the German Government 
in time of peace for regulating their conduct in time of war or to 
these principles from their War Book which that Government 
professed as their own. 

Further comment appears to the Committee to be superfluous. 
The facts speak for themselves. 


On behalf of the Government Committee on the Treat- 
ment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War, 


ROBERT YOUNGER 
March 6, 1918 Chairman 


